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CHALK-WHITING 








Genuine Pure, Soft, decomposed, 
amorphous, chalk. Very Fluffy, 
Light Gravity, Extremely Soft. 
Not to be confounded with hard 
domestic limestone or By-Product : 
Whitings. Ask your chemist— | 
He knows. 





Pronounced by leading superintendents 
and chemists as being equal if not superior 
to the best imported chalks. If you are 
not using K-T Chalk start now. 





The Only American Chalk Whiting 


Write or Wire for Samples and Price 


Manufactured by the 


KRIPPENDORF - TUTTLE WHITE | 
CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AND BANQUET 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet of Rubber Association at Waldorf- 
Astoria on January 7 Very Successful— 
Over 800 at the Banquet. 


Fully 800 members and guests of the 
Rubber Association of America represent- 
ing every branch of the rubber industry 
were present at the annual banquet held 
on the evening of January 7 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. This was the occasion of the twen- 
ty-fourth annual banquet and meeting of 
the association. 

In the afternoon about 100 firm repre- 
sentatives met at the annual meeting at 
which officers and directors were elected 
in addition to the handling of routine 
business and committee reports. This 
meeting was noteworthy for the masterful 
handling of all matters by Chairman 
W. O. Rutherford and for the fine spirit 
of fairness and good will which prevailed. 
Seldom has a finer attitude been taken by 
association members in their dealings 
with each other and the association is to 
be congratulated on this new spirit of 
mutual help and co-operation which is 
being shown on all sides. It augurs well 
for the calibre of men at the helm of the 

















W. O. Rutherford—Re-elected President 








RESULT OF RUBBER 
ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


President, W. O. Rutheford. 
First Vice-President, G. M. Stadelman. 
Second Vice-President, C. B. Seger. 
Treasurer, George B. Hodgman. 
General Manager and Secretary, A. L. 
Viles. 
ELECTED TO BOARD 


For Three Years 
G. E. Hall 

W. F. Pfeiffer 
A. L. Scheuer 
C. B. Seger 

C. T. Wilson 
For One Year 
E. H. Broadwell 
J. C. Weston 








association and for the suecess of future 
ventures. 
After briefly reviewing 1923 activities 
of the association the report of Treas- 


SERVICE FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
In order that those in the rub- 
ber industry who were unable 
to attend the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation, and for the benefit of 
those who did attend, THE 
RUBBER AGE extended itself 
by insuring the insertion in this 
issue of the earliest report of 
the annual meeting and dinner. 
This issue should be in your 
hands five days after the date of 
the meeting, thus giving you 
the first complete news of this 
important happening. The ma- 
terial for this story was all 
gathered and written on the 
day of the meeting, the presses 
at our plant being held in 
readiness so that no time was 
lost in furnishing the industry 
with news while it is still news. 
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urer Hodgman was submitted and ap- 
proved. The full text appears elsewhere 
in this report. Following this report Mr. 
Viles stated that the General Manager’s 
report of activities for 1923 was ready 
and every member received a printed re- 
port. One of the outstanding conditions 
developed during 1923 was the very 
decided increase in the number of indi- 
viduals participating in the activities of 
the association, according to Mr. Viles. 
A plea was also made for an enlarged 
staff to take care of the natural and 
steady extension of work. 
The report, which covers 30 pages, took 
up in detail the following matters which 
are not treated here in full but which are 
left for a later issue: Merchandizing con- 
ditions; Manufacturing conditions; For- 
eign trade; Cooperation with other 
organizations; Accounting; Statistics and 
other activities as excise tax on tires, 
extension of use of reclaimed rubber, 
rubber exhibit in Smithsonian Institute, 
expansion of sundries division, rubber 
restriction, international rubber exposi- 
tion, traffic problems, ete. 

Following this the crude rubber and 
tax committees reported. Mr. Hotchkiss 
stated that the report in full appeared in 
the General Manager’s printed report but 
added that, in his opinion, erude rubber 


association 
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C. B. Seger—2nd Vice President and 
Member of Board 























Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
Member of Congress from Ohio 
restriction had worked out well and that 
prices had been stabilized and no shortage 
had resulted He believed that American 
rubber manutacturers whole had ben 

efitted more than the producers 

The next report, that ol the Tax Com 
mittee, showed how it had endeavored to 
secure removal ot the exeise tax ol 5% 
on tires and auto accessomes, a tax which 
amounts to $30,000,000 for 1923. Con- 
vressmen were being appealed to for 
support to secure ts removal and all 
members were urged to exert their influ 
ence in this re spect 

Directors for the following year and 
for three year were then elected The 
results are given in the box on Page 245. 
Later the Board met and re elected all 
officers of the association for another 
year 

Mr. Rutherford then spoke on a num 
ber of matters which he considered of 
great import to the welfare of the asso- 
ciation and its members Following are 


briet synopsis ol the items mentioned. 

Varket Conditions Rubber products 
were non-essentials during the war with 
some exceptions but today no rubber ar- 
ticles were non-essentials. All are staple 
merchandize sold in great volume in a 
highly competitive market \ deep study 
is required for this market for proper 
distribution 

Economy Economy ought to be the 
kevnote of the future. Overproduction 
capacity, now about 25‘ is the greatest 


problem in the industry today One do! 


lar in rubber now buys more than in any 
other basic article of commerce. Prices 
are fixed therefore expenses are prede 
termined. This means economy must be 
practised in order that profits may be 
made 

Budaetina for Business ¢ trol—_Bud 


geting for the government has saved hun- 
and can save millions 
This should 


preter 


dreds ol millions 


for the rubber industry be 


done with eare and caution and 
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DINNER MENI 


Sea Tag Oysters 
Clear Green Turtle Soup 
Celery Salted Almonds Olives 
Filet of Flounder, Joinville 
Potatoes Parisienne, Rissoles 
Breast of Guinea Hen, Complet 
Hearts of Lettuce, Roquefort Dressing 
Bombe Tutti Frutti 
issorted Cakes 
White Rock 


Ice Cream 

Macaroons 
Melachrino 
Cigarettes 


Coffee 














ably by a sales exeeutive. Fix the budget 
from facts and regulate every conceivable 
department and expenditure. 

Production Avoid peak loads of pro- 
duction so as to give continual employ- 
ment to workers and to help the insti- 
tution as a whole. Avoid over-production. 

Distribution —We have 
overextended our service to the trade and 
neither the trade nor the public wants it. 
Curtailment necessary at points of dis- 
Buy needs in sufficient quan- 
least cost. 


of Merchandize 


tribution. 
tity so as to deliver at 
Standardization and 
During the war many types and sizes of 
rubber products were abolished but that 
lesson seems to be lost and that vision of 
simplification should be continued. 


Simpl fication 


Profits—It is frequently said that bus- 
iness is good but that profits are poor. 
It has also been said that suffering puri- 
fies the soul. Therefore the rubber in- 
dustry should be chemically pure. We 
should earn sufficient to pay dividends 
an obligation of every firm. 

Pubhe Highways—The automotive in- 
dustry has become first in size in two 


decades. Improvements in highways has 
contributed to health and happiness and 
rubber has played its part and we should 


be proud of the part taken by our in- 


dustry in this new scheme of transpor 
tation. 

Vew Uses of Rubber—We are a billion 
dollar enterprise and we ought to find 
new uses for rubber. I predict that new 











lst Vice President 


G. M. 


Stadelman 
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Hon. J. A. 


Governor 


O. Preus 
of Minnesota 
will business 


exceed 


uses for rubber ereate a 
which will the tir 
Splendid opportunities now exist to fill 


business. 


our plants with other articles of use- 
fulness. 

Mr. Rutherford then mentioned a for- 
mula entitled “Ways and Means of Ef- 
fecting Economy” which was to be 
presented at the meeting of the Tire 


Division. 
No Judge Landis Needed 

A departure from past annual meet- 
ings was instituted when discussion on a 
number of subjects of interest held 
by leaders in the rubber industry. Mr. 
Hood spoke on Fundamental Accounting 
Principles and urged encouragement for 
the Accounting Committee in its task of 
developing a uniform accounting system 
for rubber manufacturers. Then Mr. 
Hood reviewed the organization of the 
rubber association and made a number of 


was 


recommendations which will be given in 
detail in our next issue. One point 
prominently brought out was that no 


“Judge Landis” was needed for the rub- 
ber industry. Mr. Hood claimed that no 


super-man was necessary despite the 
proposal! of Mr. DeLisser some time ago 
and the more recent suggestion of Mr. 
Wood for 6 men at the head of each sub- 
division of the industry. 
Distribution 
Seneea G. Lewis followed with a dis- 


cussion on the Economical Distribution of 
Rubber Products during which he touched 
on trade discounts, the effect of the new 
poliey of not publishing price lists on the 
non-deseript and mail order tires, ete. 
Publicity and Advertising 

Mr. Rockhill spoke on the recent asso- 
ciation plans for getting the proper 
credit for the industry by means of the 
Old Timer’s Contest. The public has been 
taken into the confidence of the rubber 
manufacturers and on the matter of the 
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a saving of $26,000,- 
was effected in 1923 and about 35% 


was expected in 1924. 


standard 
O00 


warranty, 


more 
Spreading Good Will 

ved with an inspiring 

(ood VW ill and Opti- 

up to 1920 the 

roing along at high 


ger follo 


M1 


talk on 


Nel 
Spreading 
He 


industry was 


mist showed how 
rubber 


speed but in that year it had a disastrous 


wreel} Ile urprised at the distrust 
but was glad to note that it was disap- 
pearir He urged economy. “Let us 
ere ‘ i ood . continued Mr. pecer, 

" ood | thir ourselves. Loose 

tements of people in the industry were 
misconstrued by financial interests.” He 
ureved wood tell hip on all 

Following these talks a motion was 
passed to continue the 3 cent per 100 
pound tax on erude rubber and another 
motion to nominate the same number of 
member for the Board a Is necessary 
to { vas tabled after much interesting 

Mi Seiberling, O'Neil, 

ie irn > f and V oorhees 

Just vetore re we of the meeting 
Mr. C. E. Wood addressed the meeting 
or Matte to be Handled by the Rub 
her Assi ” 83 suggestions were 
briefly ollow 

1. ¢ Accounting System for Man 
ilfacturers 

2. Complete engineering department to 
be maintained for help in designing, heat- 
ne, tire equipment, et problems. 

} Create an organization for market- 
ne obsolete sizes and dead stock. 

t. Ta Expert to determine deprecia- 
tion ot ! cl eT et 

». Credit Bur to investigate deal- 
ers and jobhe d to report on general 
eredit conditions, terms ofl sales, ete 

6. Insurance Department to obtain re- 
duct rubber rates 

Report of Treasurer for 1923 


Exhibit A 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
SES YEAR ENDED DECEMBER, 31, 


= so 


AND EXPEN- 
1923 


Inc ome 


Exhibit B 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Administrative 


Salaries $48,673.27 


Uiice 
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7. Legal Department to assist members 
in collecting delinquent accounts. 

8. Development of Mechanical Appli- 
anees for rubber manufacturers, all im- 
provements to be available to all members. 

9. Complete Chemical Division for re- 
search work. 


Annual Banquet 


The dinner took place at 7 p. m. in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf. 
President Rutherford, who had the chair, 
read numerous messages ol econgratula- 
tion to the Association, these coming from 
President C. M. Candee of the Canadian 
Rubber Association, Senator Reed Smoot, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of London. 

In his address of weleome Mr. Ruther- 
ford stressed the importance of the rub- 
ber industry and the progress made in 
the past and the bright outlook. While 
business generally was this 
particularly true of the rubber business, 
he said. He then stated that the Asso- 
ciation is on record as strongly favoring 
the Mellon tax reduction plan, and the 
enthusiasm with which the gathering ac- 
claimed this remark bore ample testimony 
to its truth. “We strongly approve the 
Mellon plan,” he said, “and heartily 
recommend its adoption by Congress.” 

In introducing the first speaker of the 
evening, Hon. J. Walter Drake, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Rutherford 
asserted that the Rubber Division of the 
Department is working in close harmony 


good, was 


with the Association and that this co- 
operation is being reciprocated by the 
latter. 


Mr. Drake, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, expressed appreciation of this co- 
operation and referred to the progress 
which had thereby been made in bringing 
about a more thorough knowledge of 


world rubber conditions. He said that 


Overt » Expense 471.45 
Stat ery and Printing 4,042.71 
relepl and Telegraph 231.65 
Postage 3 635. 7¢ 
mes and Subscriptions 678.77 
A tl and Statistics 964.63 
Legal Expense 4,277.18 
Repair 231.72 
Rent 10,098.88 
General Miscellaneou Ex 
pense 6,574.88 
Total Administrative Expenditure $82,880.90 
Divisional 

Auto Fabri S451.1¢ 
Foreig l'rads 9,068.55 
Footwear 50.60 
Registration of 

Trade Names 

Abroad $2,687.5 

Special Pub 

licity 5,093.90 

lire Abuse 

Poster in Cuba 

and Porto Rico $36.01 

General Divis 

Expense 951.14 

Hard Rubber oe 171.38 
Mechanical Goods . ; £37.26 
Rubber Coating 491.94 
Rubber Heel and Sole $5.88 
Rubber Proofers 827.59 
Rubber Reclaimers 106.42 
Rubber Sundries 891.77 
Tire Manufacturers 39,677.64 
Pam phlet—Care 

of Tires . $26,808.95 
Poster—Stand- 

ard Tire War 

ranty 2,749.26 

Research 1,130.33 
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the country is confronted with serious 
problems in the form of combinations in 
control of raw materials, particularly 
rubber. “It our hope and _ belief,” 
stated Mr. Drake, “that the interest and 
influence of the co-operatives in this 
mater, has succeeded in stabilizing the 
price of rubber. Things might have been 
much more uncomfortable had it not been 
for the co-operation of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation in the Government’s research.” 
In eoneluding his remarks Mr. Drake 
said it is vital that we have an adequate 
supply of rubber at a fair cost, and he 
thanked the Association for its support. 

Hon. Samuel R. MeKelvie, former 


is 


governor of Nebraska, was the second 
speaker of the evening. He spoke on 
problems of the farmer and economic 


conditions in the Middle West. He scored 
too mueh: government regulation of and 
legislation.tor business. “Moreover,” he 
said, ere is any one thing that has 
hurt the°Tarmer more than anything els 
it has been too much credit.” He pointed 
out that the worst of this has been passed, 
however, and that everything at present 
indicates “the trend upward.” 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Congress from Ohio, congratulated 
the rubber industry on its prospects for 
the coming year. He predicted an abun- 


member ol 


then 


dance of credit and easy.money, but that 
the rubber industry will have to con- 
tinue to ride on domestic demand, tor 


the situation in Europe is bad. Three 
things will continue to make for pros- 


perity in the rubber business, he said, 
these being the large and increasing us« 
of the automobile, with the field ever 
broadening due to the high rate of sub 


urban construction, and consequent need 
for automobile transportation, and con 
struction of highways. He made a strong 
and enthusiastically received plea for re- 
duced taxes, contending that taxes do not 


Vehi« le and 

Tire Test 

Spec Com 1,902.64 

General Divis 

ion Expense 7,086.4¢ 

Accounting Committee 1,446.69 
Industrial Relations Con 
mittee Toererrre Ty ! 

Mechanical Specificat 
Committee f f 
Traffic Committee 1,627.64 

Total Divisional Expenditures 58,7 
Contributions 7 20,632.4 
Special Expense—Crude Rubber Re 

striction 13,985 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Exhibit C 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDI 
TION—DECEMBER 31, 1923 
Assets 
Cash in Banks and on Hand * 781 
Accounts Receivable 11,868 
Investments 185,174 
Accrued Interest on Investments 2,714 
Furniture and Fixtares $14,650.81 
Less Depreciation 10,988.65 3,662 
Total Assets . $207,200.4 
The Rubber Association of America. Inc. has 


no liabilities 


STATEMENT OF BOND INVESTMENTS 
—DECEMBER 31, 1923 
55 $185,852.5 


Totals ...$199,000.00 $185,174 
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hit the rich man as they do the man of 
moderate means. 
all the people in proportion to their con- 
sumption.” He expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to the Soldier’s Bonus, 
but his stand on this, while well received 
by his hearers, did not draw the applause 
accorded his view on tax reduction. 
Governor Preus of Minnesota was the 
last speaker, and his talk which sparkled 
with the wit for which he is noted, was 
a fitting finale to a most enjoyable eve- 
ning. Deploring the encroachments of 
socialistic theory and practice in certain 
parts of the Northwest he flayed the 
“short-haired women and _ long-haired 
men” who would undermine the institu- 
tions of our national life and character. 
“Socialism,” he said, “means that the 
means of production are confiscated; it 
bites into the very heart of the church 
and the home.” He painted a dismal, 
albeit humorous, picture of Russia under 
socialistic form of government, and called 
attention to the work of Secretary of 
State Hughes in trying to crush the in- 
sidious spread of communistie theory in 
this country. 


To the banquet committee composed of 
H. T. Dunn, H. E. Sawyer and G. M. 
Stadelman much credit is due for making 
the dinner a huge success in every re- 
spect, and one that will long be remem- 
bered most pleasantly by those members 
and guests whose privilege it was to 
attend. 


Members and Guests 
At Annual Banquet 


\ 

M. R. Abbott, H. W. Alden, A. N. Alexander, 
M W Alexande A A Allen W. P All nh, k A 
Anderson, J. D. Anderson, W. D. Anderson, W. D 
Anderson, Jr., G. F. Armstrong, 1 L. Arnold, 
W. H. Arnold, W. C. Arthur, H. A. Astlett, H. G 
Astlett, P. P. Ayer. 

B 

E. 8S. Babcox, Jndia Rubber Revi > ie ae 
Babcock, K. Babcock, THE RUBBER AGE; H. M 
Bacon, R. Badenhop, G. W. Bailey, C. W. Baird, 
R 3} saird, R. L saird, W | Baird, W. 1 
Baird, Jr WV H. Balch, E. W Balding, ( K 
Baldwin, R. 8S. Baldwin M. Ball, Roland 

, Banbury, M Barbanell, L. J. 
Barber, A Barrows, G. G Bass, W H Bass, 
Fr. B. Batchelder, H. A. Bauman, R. Baybet, C. F. 
Beatty, F. V Bechtel, L. A Beecher, W ( 
Behoteguy, Victor Behrend, Ray Bell W H. Bell, 
W M. Bennett, E. Bernhardt, E Bernhard, 
Aaron Bers, Paul Bertuch, G. H sjeymer, B 
Bigelow, N. W. Biggart, E. D. Biggers, F. O 
Billings, J. Birnie, J. J. Blandin, Vi Blandon, 

1 J. Boehm, E. M. Bogardus, E. H. Bohlmann, 
R. H. Bollard, F. A. Bonstedt, A. O. Bourn, Jr., 
z Vv. L Bouton, Ww. Brady, I L Braender, L. 
W. Brander, N. J. Brewer, A. Brill, E. H. 
Broadwell, Hon. J. J. Broderick, Garret Brodhead, 
Jr., W. R Bronk, E. H. Brooks, ¢ Broughton, 
A. H. Brown, C. A. Brown, L. A. Brown, R. 
Brown, L. A. Browne, F. 8. Bruyn, W. E. Bruyn, 
Senator F. B. Burch, G. J. Burger, E. 8S. Burke, 
D. R. Burr, W. 8S. Burrill, S. G. Byam, A. E 
Byke, Hubert Byke, F. L. Byrne 

Cc 

J. R. Caldwell, E. R. Callaway, A. G. Cameron, 
G. B. Campion, M. L. Cannon, W S. Carleton, 
Raymond Carter, C. C. Case, E. R. Cathcart, Mr. 
Chadwick, Joseph Chalfin, K. S. Chamberlain, 
Stanley Chamberlain, J. J. Chandler, M. E. 
Chester, C. C. Chestney, J. R. Chew, F. P. Choate, 
R. L. Chipman, C. B. Clark, C. S. Clark, F. B. 
Clark, M. E. Clark, C. F. Clarkson, A. B. Coates, 
J. H. Cobb, W. H. Cobb, James Cochrane, Dr. 
P. G. Cole, P. E. Collette, ¢ R. Collins, R. G 
Conant, F. H. Cone, F. A. Connor, J. H. Connors, 
C. E. Cook, H. T. Cook, C. 8S. Cook, A. D. Cooley, 
S. A. Coombs, A. B. Cornell, R. H. Cory, E. J. 
Couglin, J. H. Courtney. R. R. Cowen, D. F. 
Cranor, J. M. Cranz, B. B. Craver, E. O. 
Cummings, H. H. Cummings, W. L. Cummings, 


“Tax is diffused over 
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C. M. Curry, D. A. Cutler, W. F. Cutler, W. O. 
Cutter. 
D 
W. R. Dalton, D. J. Daly, F. S. Dane, G. W. 
Daum, H. Davila, Poncet Davis, B. H. Davis, 
Cc. J. Davol, T. B. Dean, R. L. de Rrauwere, 
E. C. DeLanie, H. 8. DeLanie, H. B. Delapierre, 
B. DeMattia, T. A. Desmond, C. F. Devine, W. Hi. 
Dickerson, F. 8S. Dickinson, S. L. Dodd, R. L. 
Derr, H S. Doty, William Doucette, S. A. 
Douglas, Hon. J. W. Drake, R. R. Drake, W. A 
Drisler, G. B. Dryden, Major R. H. Duenner 
L. W. Dumont, F. W Dunbar, J. F. Dunbar, 
J. Frank Dunbar, Jr., W. W Duncan, W. B. 
Dunlap. 
E 
R. H. Eagles, W P. Earle, Jr... E. R. Early, 
W T. Easley, R. W Ebling, Frederick Edel, 
W. A. Eden, Paul Elbogen, J. B. Elliman, H. W 
himer} 
F 
E. E. Fay, J. W. Fellows, D. H. Fenton, Frank 
Fenton, H. Fera, H. F. Field, E. K. Files, N. P 
Fillingham, E. 8S. Finch, H. G. Fisk, E. H. Fitch, 
B. FitzGerald, George Flint, H. A. Flint, F. ¢ 
Foley, F. F. Fox, M. S. Fox, A. W. Francis, A. A. 
Frank, R E Frazer, Carl Frederick, Albert 


Freedlander, H W. French, E L. Fries, George* 


Fulkert, H. P. Fuller, R. L 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER ACTIVITIES 


Minimum Quality Standards for Rubber 
Radio Sheet—Service Managers Com- 
mittee Enlarged—-To Make Survey of 


Dealers’ Inventories 


A meeting of a Sub-Committee of the 


Hard Rubber Manufacturers Division 
was held at the Yale Club, New York 
City, on December 14th, to prepare 
uniform tests for hard rubber radio 


sheet, in connection with the efforts of 
the Division to establish minimum qual- 
ity standards for such goods. Material 
progress was made and the Sub-Com- 
mittee hopes to be able to submit definite 
recommendations to the Division early 
in January. This action, in conjune- 
tion with an educational campaign em- 
phasizing the advantages of hard rubber 
over other materials commonly used in 
radio work should offset the erroneous 
impression gained by some fans who 
have used inferior grades of sheet that 
hard rubber is not as good as some other 
compounds for radio purposes. 

The Specification Committee—Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Manufacturers Div- 
ision of the Association held a regular 
meeting at the Yale Club, New York 
on December 18th. A very interesting 
discussion was had with Mr. P. L. Worm- 
eley, Chairman of the Rubber Goods 
Committee of the Federal Specifications 
Board, at Washington, concerning the 
present status of the tentative Federal 
requirements for packings and the ex- 
tent to which individual departments of 
the Government are adhering to the 
Board’s approved specifications for rub- 
ber hose, which were jointly formulated 
by the Specification Committee and Mr. 
Wormeley’s Committee. 

The Committee also gave its attention 
to the specifications issued by individual 
railroads fhroughout the country which 
are at variance with the “Recommended 
Practice” Standards of the Amercan 
Railroad Association, with a Sub-Com- 
mittee of which the Rubber Association 
body has been co-operating for the past 
three years. The members present at 
this session indicated that the carrers 
are gradually adopting the A.R.A. re- 
quirements, which should prove beneficial 
to not only the railroads but the man- 
ufacturers as well, as it is fundamental 
that the use of standard requirements by 
purchasers who buy such large quanta- 
ties of rubber hose and belting is a much 
more desirable and economic condition 
than has prevailed in the past, when 
each and every railroad had its own in- 
dividual and distinct specifications. 

The Executive Committee—Tire Man- 
ufacturers Division held its December 
recular meeting at the Lotos Club, New 
York, on December 19th. The standard- 
ization of oversize low pressure tires for 
existing standard rims was discussed and 
it is expected that a definite recommend- 
ation thereon will be issued to members 
of the Division in the very near future. 

There were three subjects referred to 
the Tire & Rim Association for con- 
sideration and its recommendations, viz., 
a schedule of load carrying capacities 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY ALONE 
GAINS 


Only the rubber and tire industry 
in and around Akron showed im- 
proved conditions during November, 
according to the monthly summary of 
industrial conditions in Ohio by the 
Department of Labor. Other indus- 
tries showed a slowing down, and 
there is considerable unemployment, 
only about 50 per cent of the state's 
quota being employed. Rubber com- 
panies, on the other hand, increased 
their working forces generally. 











and inflation pressures for balloon tires; 
the standardization of inner tube valves; 
and the replacing of the 26x3” motor- 
cycle rim contour by the 3” passenger 
car rim contour. 

The Executive Committee approved 
the plan to enlarge the Service Managers 
Committee to embrace a larger number 
of individuals connected with members 
of the Division, which, it is believed will 
assist in strengthening the support ac- 
corded to the Standard Tire Warranty. 
The Service Managers Committee as a 
whole will doubtless meet quarterly, 
while an Executive Committee thereof 
will meet monthly. 

The Service Managers Committee pre- 
sented recommendations for the further 
improvement in adjustment conditions, 
which are endorsed in principle by the 
Executive Committee and returned to the 
service men for a definite program, which 
will be considered at the annual meeting 
of the Tire Manufacturers Division 
scheduled to be held at the Yale Club, 
New York, on Tuesday January 8, 1924, 
which is the day following the Annual 
Meeting and Dinner of the Rubber As- 
sociation proper. 

The Executive Committee was informed 
of the approval of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Association of the plan to 
make a survey of tire dealers’ inventor- 
ies as of April Ist, 1924, and plans will 
be made immediately to progress this 
work. 

The Committee was informed that the 
National Tire Dealers Association has 
indicated a desire to confer with a com- 
mittee representing the Tire Manufac- 
turers Division respecting the resolutions 
adopted at the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion held in New York in November. 

The Chairman was authorized to ap- 
point a Sub-Committee to discuss the 
resolutions with the dealers’ organiza- 
tion. 


Rubber From New Source Soon ? 

As a result of investigation by the De- 
partment of Commerce into new sources 
of rubber production it is said that rub- 
ber experts are predicting shipments 
from these sources within the next six 
months. Details, however, have not yet 
been disclosed. It is also reported that 
“several Akron rubber experts” will go to 
Washington in the next few months to 
assist the department in classifying all 
data gathered during the investigation. 
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U. S. RUBBER INCREASES 
MECHANICAL GOODS 10% 


Reports from Boston state that as of 
January 1 forward prices on all mechan- 
ical rubber goods, into which cotton, duck, 
sheeting and yarn enter largely, have 
been raised 10 per cent in price by the 
United States Rubber Company. Just 
before the close of the year the company 
withdrew prices on these lines. No 
change in prices of articles manufactured 
almost entirely of rubber were announced. 
The advances were responsive to rising 
prices for cotton yarn. 





U. S. Rubber Takes Lease 


The United States Rubber Company 
has signed a 20-year lease for a building 
at 133 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y., which 
is being remodeled and will be ready for 
occupancy about May 1. 





Woonsocket Gives Bonus 


Approximately $60,000 was paid in 
bonuses to 1,900 employes of the Alice 
Mill and the Millville, Mass., plant of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I. The sum distributed was 
computed on a basis of 5 per cent of the 
payroll beginning June 15 and December 
15, 1923. 





Goodyear Denies German Labor 
Flood 


Reports to the effect that several 
thousand German workers will be brought 
to this country for employment in the 
new Zeppelin plant of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company at Akron have 
been denied by P. W. Litchfield, vice- 
president of the company. According to 
Mr. Litchfield only a few Zeppelin ex- 
perts from Germany will come to Akron 
to assist in the building of the aircraft. 
Outside of these all other help in the new 
enterprise will be recruited from the 
ranks of Akron labor. 





Portage Trustee Loses Suit 


A jury verdict denying the right of 
trustee of the Portage Tire and Rubber 
Company, formerly of Barberton, to 
collect alleged damages from the Portage 
Rubber City Clearing House was returned 
against George D. Bates, trustee in bank- 
ruptey for the Portage company. 

Bates’ claim was based on the allega- 
tion that the clearing house had entered 
contract with his company prior to De- 
eember 1919, to dispose of all the com- 
pany’s “second” tires, and had then 
failed to accept shipments made. These 
the company took back and later sold at 
a loss, it was claimed. A. H. Noah was 
claimed to have delivered five carloads of 
second tires valued at $121,756.13 to the 
clearing house, which were refused and 
then sold at a loss of $34,787.46, and a 
later carload was sold under similar con- 
ditions at a loss of $4,785.98. A second 
claim on an unpaid note for $1,086 was 
held as a valid account and the clearing 
house ordered to pay it. 
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AIR-FLOATED CARBON 
BLACK NOW PRODUCED 


New Process Is Said to Remove All Impur- 
ities Thus Making it An Ideal Product 
for Use in Rubber Products. 


An item of great interest to all rubber 
manufacturers is contained in the eurrent 
announcement of J. M. Huber, Ine., ear- 
bon black manufacturers, that they have 
perfected a new refining process to re- 
move grit, scale and foreign matter from 
earbon black by floating it on air. 

According to the manufacturers, the 
usual method of bolting black, at plants 
where bolting is practiced at all, is by 
means of an apparatus similar to a Chi- 
lean mill in appearance, the black being 
foreed through a sereen bottom in a hor- 
izontal pan-shaped container by rotating 
brushes. This results in a_tendeney 
toward a grinding action rather than a 
sifting action, so that iron seale and other 
foreign matter may be actually ground 
through the screen, causing considerable 
trouble in the finished product. The 
brush action frequently slits or wears 
through the sereen bottom, allowing all 
the oversize to pass into the finished 
product for some time before the damage 
is discovered. The new air-flotation pro- 
cess, de veloped by the Huber engineers, 
is described as actually lifting the finest 
and most uniform particles on a flowing 
stream ot air, the erit being rejected by 
a special centrifugal action. As a double 
safeguard, all the air-floated particles are 
passed through a fine mesh screen which 
is not subjected to any grinding action. 

It is claimed that this process, in ad- 
dition to 
ation of grit, yields a very finely textured 
product of superior advantage for rub- 
ber work, and that tests have shown a 
quicke r and more complete dispersion in 


an actual and positive elimin- 


grinding with rubber. It is also said 
that ‘the air-floated blacks produce a 
resilient quality heretofore lacking in 
most carbon black rubbers. The explana- 
tion offered is that internal friction is re- 
duced by virtue of the extreme fineness 
and uniformity of particles. This feature 
is of interest particularly to the manu- 
facturers of solid rubber tires and other 
products where a deleterious heating ef- 
fect has been noticed in most rubbers 
manufactured with carbon black. 

It is encouraging to note that a carbon 
black manufacturer has taken the initi- 
ative in pursuing a comprehensive techni- 
eal study toward the improvement of the 
product for the specialized use of rubber 
manufacturers. The large Huber plant 
at Swartz, Louisiana, has been favorably 
commented upon by engineers who have 
inspected it, and its efficiency was the 
subject of a special letter of commenda- 
tion from a representative of the Louis- 
iana State Conservation Commission. <A 
prominent consulting industrial engineer 
who visited the plant stated that it was 
the only one in existence where produc- 
tion quality was entirely controlled by 
precision instruments, rather than by 
manual methods. 
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MISS BRODY TOOK A 
CHANCE— 


Can a girl nowadays go into a 
large city, friendless, unskilled and 
with only enough money to keep her 
a week, and in that time get work? 
Can she exist, and if so, with what 
comfort, on the wages paid to un- 
skilled workers? Will she find the 
conditions of such work tolerable? 

She can, she will and she has, ac- 
cording to Miss Catherine Brody, 
reporter on the New York World, 
whose editor gave her the “assign- 
ment” of trying out the experiment 
in twenty large cities. 

Starting out with only $10, and 
some clothing, Miss Brody went to 
Boston where, the first day she landed 
her first job, that of an “upperer” at 
the Malden plant of the Boston Rub- 
ber Shoe Company, subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Company. 

She put in a week at the bench, 
at the end of which time she reached 
the following conclusion: 

“Were my working’ conditions 
tolerable? They were model con- 
ditions—the Utopian ideals of twenty 
years ago.” 











May Pay Smith Wage Claims 

Owing to settlement of mortgage and 
Federal claims it is believed that former 
employes of the Smith Rubber and Tire 
Company, Garfield, N. J., which failed 
about a year-and-a-half ago will receive 
back wages in full, according to trustee 
William L. Brunyate. The Government 
and Mortgage claims were not allowed 
in full and this left enough to take care 


of the labor claims. 


Paul Rubber Dividend 


Directors of the Paul Rubber Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., have declared a stock 
dividend of 10 per cent on the common 
stock and an extra participating div- 
idend of 2 per cent on the preterred, 
payable January 10 to holders of Decem- 
ber 31 record. The company reports a 
surplus of $63,000 after payment of 
dividends of approximately $35,000 paid 
up to October 1. 


Accessory Dealers’ Smoker 
On Thursday, December 20th the an- 
nual December Smoker of the Automo- 
bile Accessories Business Association was 
held in the rooms of the Philadelphia 


Automobile Trade Association, Broad 
and Callowhill Sts. The feature of the 
evening was the vaudeville entertain- 


ment. Over 100 members were present. 

A dinner at 6.30 started the evening. 
Following this was the business session 
which was made appropriately short. 
The vaudeville entertainment was of 
high caliber and smokes were generous- 
ly distributed. At this meeting the of- 
ficers elected the previous month, occu- 
pied their chairs for the first time, C. 
Harry Walz, president, being in the 
chair. 
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RUTHERFORD LOOKS 
FOR GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


Rubber Association Head Sees No Cause for 
Pessimism—Coming Auto Shows Will Re 
veal Ambitious Plans—Rubber Industry 
Takes Marked Change for Better 


It is difficult to see how any business 
man in America can be anything but 
an optimist as to the outlook for 1924. 
According to W. O. Rutherford, Presi- 
dent of the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, and vice President of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company. 

“While it is true that there has been a 
marked reduction in prices in the prod- 
ucts of many industries, this has been 
more than compensated for by steady and 
enlarged production. The coming Auto- 
mobile Shows in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
will show the ambitious plans that have 
been made by this, probably the most in- 
fluential industry in America, and should 
convince any skeptic that the road to 
greater prosperity lies straight ahead,” 
said Mr. Rutherford. 

“The entire country has, I think, got 
down to a solid business basis. Wages are 
higher, bringing a marked rise in pros- 
perity to the greater number of our 
people. And industry has weleomed the 
higher wage era by a determined and suc- 
cessful effort at economy of operation, 
reduction of overhead costs and increased 
quantity and quality of product which has 
rebounded enormously to the benefit of the 
consumer. 

“Perhaps no industry has been required 
to face such markedly changed conditions 
as the rubber industry. Prices have gone 
down as quality and endurance of prod- 
ucts and wages have gone up, and yet by 
sane and well-thought readjustments, by 
increased efficiency in manufacturing—in 
which the higher-priced wage workers 
have loyally helped us—by intensive sales 
and advertising campaigns, we are able 
to render better service than ever before 

“How plentiful money is just now may 
be judged from the fact that during the 
month of November the value of leading 
stock issues rose from $11,776,000,000 to 
$12,460,000,000, an increase of $648,000,- 
000. This means an advance of $3,000,- 
000,000 from the lowest level of the 1921 
depression. In the face of figures such as 
these, it is no wonder that the pessimistic 
fear of an approaching depression has 
vanished, and there can be no doubt but 
that the outlook for substantial business 
and profitable levels during the coming 
years is brighter than it has been for 
years.” 


Budd Makes Balloon Rims 


The Budd Wheel Company of Phila- 
delphia is now engaged in making Mich- 
elin dise wheels with 20-inch rim base 
for balloon tires for thirty-five different 
makes of automobiles. It is reported 
that the company will shortly be ready 
to supply the 21-inch rim base to con- 
form with tentative standards adopted 


recently. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1924 IS 
BRIGHT, SAYS HOOVER 


Sees Continued Prosperity Based on Com- 
plete Employment, High Production, 
Financial Strength and Spirit of Prudence 

Finds General World Situation Hopeful 
The outlook own 
country 


eording to 


economic tor our 
for the next year is bright, ac- 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
ol Commerce, who bases his opinion on 


the annual review for 1923 by repre- 
sentatwves of the Department of Com- 
merce throughout the world. The im- 


portant thing in formulating any judge- 
economic future, states 
an understanding of our 


ment as to the 


Mr. Hoover, is 
present position and of the forces that 
are in motion for and against economic 
progress. 


In general the world situation is hope- 


ful. The general spirit of prudence, the 
absence o! spec ulation, complete employ- 
ment, gh production, and the great 
financial strength and stability of the 


stati in 


important the Western Hemis- 
phere, together with the promise of the 


early conference for systematic consid- 
eration of constructive solution of the 
world’s greatest economic menace Fran- 


co-German relations—all create a hope- 
ful foundation on which the New Year 
may build 

In 1923 the United States have wit- 


nessed the mghest total productivity and 
movement of commodities since the war, 
with full employment, real wares, 
increased savings, large additions 


largest in- 


ng h 
great! y 


to home bu and the 


ding, 


crease in railway equipment since the 
war. The whole has been accompanied 
by a remarkable absence of speculation, 
consequent over-ac mulation of consum- 
able goods, or dangerous expansion ot 
eredit. As we are not in a boom we can 
expect freedom from a slump. Some 
secondary interrogations ean be raised 


as to the effect of th expansion Of in- 


stallment buying of consumable goods, 


the acute suffering 1 the Northwest 
agricultural areas, the increase on stocks 
of some commodities, and decrease on 
some advance orders. These items are 
small compared to the whole industrial 
fabric. Taking the country as a whole 


history have enjoyed a ngh- 
and comfort, nor 
commercial and in- 
wide 
which 
business. 


we neveT in 
er standard of living 
so great a derree of 
dustrial elli@vency as today or so 


an understanding of the forces 
nd flow ot 


is in the worst 


control the ebb a 


As severe as the Situation 


of the agricultural states yet the dis 
parity between agricultural prices as a 
whole and industrial commodities is 
gradually lessening and the economic 
balance is tending to right itself. 

Our manufactured production taken 
together will show about ten per cent 
higher than 1920 and fifteen per cent 


mgher than 1922. The 1923 production 
of coal and coke shows a great increase, 
but the strike in 1922 prevents any use- 
ful comparison with last year. Produc- 
tion for this year increased over 1922 
by about forty per cent in iron and 
steel, about fifty per cent in copper, 
about sixty per cent in automobiles, 
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TIRE GIVES MOST PER 
DOLLAR 


On the basis of the 1913 dollar as 
a standard, it is now possible to buy 
123 cents worth of tire and 101 cents 
worth of gasoline, according to a sur- 
vey of the purchasing power of the 
1923 dollar made by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
It is also possible to buy 111 cents 
worth of automobile to-day, the report 
states. 

Automotive products cost less to- 
day than before the war, even though 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
has contracted considerably, the report 
declares. 

Clothing figured on the same basis 
is higher, only 51.8 cents worth being 
procurable for the 1913 dollar, accord- 
ing to the survey. 











about fifteen per cent in rubber tires, 
abous’ ten per cent in lumber, about 
twenty per cent in cement, about twenty 
per cent in sanitary ware and about ten 
per cent in leather. Textiles were about 
the same as the year before. 

In the agricultural products cotton 
production increased about three per 
cent; the total bushels of cereals show 
an increase of about three per cent; 
pork products about twenty per cent, 
beef about five per cent—with a slight 
increase in dairy produce. 

The stocks of goods generally at the 
end of this year are somewhat higher 
than at the beginning of the year and 
unfilled orders for steel are lower, as are 
orders for railway equipment. But the 
large employment bids fair for large 
continued consumption of goods. 


Smoker For New Company 

More than one hundred men attended 
a smoker held recently by the Barberton, 
O., Chamber of Commerce, in honor of 
the newly formed Akron Rubber Re- 
claiming plant which will be located in 
that city. 

William Welch, vice presidnet of the 
new company, told the gathering that 
the machinery is being installed ahead 
of time and that according to present 
plans the factory will be im operation 
some time in March. All products will 
be made from reclaimed rubber and will 
include such articles as desk pads, ink 
wells and other hard rubber novelties 
and, possibly, paving blocks. 

F. A. Seiberling, who is a director of 
the new concern, spoke of his hopes of 
the new industry, both as a paying prop- 
osition and as an outlet for the waste 
rubber of the Seiberling Rubber Co. 


New Samson Units 

Ground for new factory units to give 
50,000 square feet of additional floor 
space has been broken for the Samson 
Tire and Rubber Corporation, Comp- 
ton, Calif., according to an announce- 
ment recently by President 
of the company. With new machinery 
the capacity of the company will be 
doubled. 


Schleicher 
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Canton Tire Succeeds Gordon 

Plans for the incorporation for the 
Canton Tire and Rubber Company, 
Canton, Ohio, successors to the defunct 
Gordon Tire and Rubber Company of 
that city have been practically completed, 
according to an announcement made by 
R. W. Kent, one of the incorporators. 

The company will have a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000 and will take over the 
Gordon plant for the manufacture of 
tires exclusively. The new company re- 
cently purehased the Gordon plant and 
equipment for $75,000. Most of the 
capital stock has been subscribed for by 
Canton interests, it is said. 

Factory operations will commence in 
the near future at which time it is 
planned to employ about 60 people and 
turn out 300 tires a day. 

Raymond W. Kent, former vice-presi- 
dent and factory manager of the Republic 
Rubber Corporation will be in charge of 
the factory, while the sales will be handled 
by A. R. McConnell, former secretary 
and treasurer of the Knight Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canton. Names of 
other officers of the firm have not yet been 
announced. 


Tuscora Rubber Bankrupt 

The Tuscora Rubber Company of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, has been adjudged 
bankrupt by a federal referee, and Willis 
Bacon of Akron has been appointed 
trustee by the creditors. According to 
J. A. Elden, counsel for the trustee, gen- 
eral creditors’ claims aggregate about 
$205,000, of which the largest is that of 
$86,000 brought by the Community Dis- 
count Mortgage Company of New Phil- 
adelphia. There is also a claim on a tire 
contract of $354,000 held by the Granville 
Tire Company of New York. It is said 


that about $3,500,000 of stock of the 
Tuseora Rubber Company was sold in 
Ohio. A _ receiver was appointed for 


Tuscora early this year and recently the 
company suspended manufacturing oper- 
ations when stockholders failed to come to 
the aid of the company. It was making 
about 100 tires a day. 


Middletown Stockholders Get 
Nothing 

Charles E. Taylor, Trustee of the Mid- 
dletown Rubber Company, Ine., of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., has filed his report in 
final accounting with Walter C. Anthony, 
referee in bankruptcy at Newburgh, N. 
Y. Of approximately $40,000 salvaged 
from the defunct concern, $9,550 is left 
to meet trustee and creditor claims, 
leaving nothing for stockholders, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor. The Westing- 
house Electric Company holds the largest 
claim amounting to $9,000, and an ar- 
rangement is reported to have been made 
whereby that concern has accepted 
$1,000. 

Following announcement of the bank- 
ruptey the building was sold for $38,250, 
while the machinery brought $1,600 at 
auction. Most of this was used in pay- 
ing off mortgages held against the com- 
pany. 
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PROSPERITY RETURNS 
TO RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Many Companies Able to Declare Good 
Dividends in 1923 Despite Adverse Con- 
ditions—Leaders See Bright Year Ahead 


Definite indications of generally im- 
proved business conditions in the tire 
and rubber industry are to be found in 
the recent dividend actions of some of 
the leading companies and in their earn- 
ing statements. These reveal a substan- 
tial increase in profits during the last 
half of 1923 during which time there 
was not only a decline in tire and rub- 
ber goods prices but in addition many 
manufacturers were obliged to curtail 
operations to a greater extent than usual 
for the season. 

With current signs pointing to in- 
creased manufacturing operations and 
rising prices for rubber products many 
offidqals are optimistic over the outlook 
tor the first quarter or half of 1924. 
They point out that tire production in 
the Akron district has increased within 
the past few weeks for 50,000 to 65,000 
daily and that new men are being taken 
on by the big companies daily. One or 
two companies have announced increases 
in their tire price schedules to dealers 
and in the case of new contracts for 1924 
with automobile manufacturers for or- 
iginal equipment prices in many in- 
stances represent an increase of 10 pet 
cent over contract levels for 1923. It 
is expected that increases to the retail 
trade will be made generally in the near 
future. 

Directors of the General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company at a meeting held last 
month declared an extra cash dividend 
of 6 per cent on common stock of the 
company, payable on December 20 to 
stockholders of record December 12. 
This was in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 14% per cent equal 
to 6 per cent per annum. It will be 
recalled that in 1922 as a result of record 
business General declared a stock div- 
idend of 100 per cent at the end of the 
year this reducing the par value of the 
common shares to $50. The extra 6 
per cent dividend recently declared is 
therefore equal to $3 a share. Officials 
of the company ecall attention to the 
fact that General has not passed a com- 
mon dividend since its organization in 
1916 and state that not a mam has ever 
been laid off because of slack business. 

Directors of the Kelly-Springfield tire 
company recently declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the 6 per cent preferred stock, payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record 
December 17, 1923. Directors of the 
company state that the annual statement 
will show good earnings for the past 
year. Kelly’s Arkon plant, which has 
been closed several months, was recently 
reopened following the announcement 
that the company has contracted for 
large original equipment orders with big 
motor car makers. 

Another company to act favorably on 
dividends is the India Tire and Rubber 
Company of Akron which announced a 
dividend of 1 per cent upon its common 
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BALLOON TIRES ROLL 
WHILE PARIS LAUGHS 


The average balloon tired car is 
the subject of many a jest and jibe 
from the non-motoring populace along 
the highways in the Paris district, say 
advices from that city. The owners 
of these vehicles, however, are willing 
to put up with such pleasantries in 
view of the fact that with the new 
“comfort cords,” as they are called, 
it is no longer a_ back-breaking, 
frame-wrecking ordeal to drive all 
day over the bad roads of the region. 
The French, it is said, also find that 
the balloon tires preserve the chassis 
and effect a notable economy in 
repair bills. 











stock and of 134 per cent on preferred, 
payable January 2 to stockholders of 
December 20. 

Directors of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company recently held a meet- 
ing at which it was voted to place the 
company’s common stock on a basis of 
4 per cent yearly. At the same time a 
quarterly dividend of $1 per share on 
the common payable January 21 to 
stockholders of January 10, was agreed 
upon. As expected, the company’s re- 
port showed a substantial improvement. 

Other companies who have not done so 
will hold their annual meetings shortly 
and officials generally believe that in alll 
the big companies and most of the 
smaller ones will issue good reports in 
company with favorable dividend action. 


Republic Geis Ford Order 


Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has received a large order from 
Ford Motor Co. for mechanical rubber 
goods. E. H. Fitch, president of Re- 
public, says its business is improving 
and he looks for much better average 
operations in 1924. 
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India Tire Has Good Year 

At the last regular meeting of the 
Directors of The India Tire & Rubber 
Company, a dividend of one per cent 
Common Stock and one and three quar- 
ters per cent on Preferred Stock was 
declared to all stockholders of record as 
of December 11th, 1923. 

“In many respects”, said D. A. Grubb, 
Secretary and General Sales Manager, 
“our progress has been little short of 
phenomenal. The so-called ‘seasonable 
slump’ did not effect us. Neither were 
we hampered in the least by the period- 
ical disturbances that took place. Right 
through the year, from January to 
December, our plant was operating at 
practically its fullest capacity. And, 
during the last five months, our volume 
of business in units was greatly in ex- 
cess of that of any similar previous 
period. 

“As a matter of fact, we have been 
constantly behind orders since the mid- 
dle of last summer, notwithstanding that 
during all that time .our daily produc- 
tion schedule was increased to a point 
away beyond anything that had ever 
before been necessary.” 


New Guayule Plant 

The Continental Mexican Rubber Com- 
pany is now completing a new unit for 
the production of guayule rubber at Est- 
acion Catoree, S. L. P., Mexico, which 
is expected to start operation by Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1924. This will give that 
Company three well situated units and 
assures an ample and continuous supply 
of washed and dried guayule rubber 
from now on. It is sold in New York 
by the Continental Rubber Company of 
New York. 

Rainbow To Begin Soon 

Machinery is now being installed in 
the new plant of the Rainbow Tire and 
Rubber Company at Delaware, Ohio, 
and operations are expected to begin 
shortly. The company’s present head- 
quarters are at Columbus, Ohio. 
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Branch Managers Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


at recent plant conference 





(Extreme Left) E. H. Kidder, General Sales Manager. In Group: W. A. Golden, 
Mer., Buffalo Branch, F. H. Sawyer, Megr., Philadelphia Branch; L. W. Kennedy, 


Mer., Atlanta Branch; E. T. Richardson, Mer., Boston Branch; 


T. W. Decker, 


Jr., Mer., Cleveland Branch; R. L. Marshall, Mer. Texas Branch; C. E. Neu- 

mann, Mer., Wisconsin Branch; L. F. Desmond, Mgr., Chicago Branch; Chas. 

P. Stearns, Special Representative; Howard Armstrong, Truck Tire Represen- 

tative; Warren Dow, Credit Dept., Mgr.; E. A. Stephens and R. E. Allen, Asst. 
to General Sales Manager. 
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CRANOR NOW WITH 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
The begmning of th veal 1924 
a further forward step in the activities 


t2nd 


D. F. 


marks 


of Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 
St., New York City, manufacturers ol 
M icronex. 

The constantly increasing demand for 
thi material and its eminent uccess 1n 
practically all kinds of rubber compounds 
has several times necessitated the estab- 
lishment of enlarged manufacturing fa- 
cilities during the past few years. It is 
now the aim of this cor pany to enlarge 
in like measure the facilities of their 
research and development department in 


order that their customers may receive a 
still more complete service than they hav 
enjoved to date 

It will now be po ible tor eustomers 
of the Binney & Smith Co. to make prac 
tical use of the latest discoveries on the 
part ol technical ithorities on the 
propel! adaptation ot Mieronex to various 
fields 

This enlarged research and develop 
ment department will be under the lead 
ership of Mr. Donald F. Cranor who 
needs no mtroduction to the rubber man 
ufacturers of this countr Mr. Crano1 
Come to the Binnev & Smith Co. from 
the Lee Tire and Rubber Co. where he 
has been associated nee 1912 as chet 
chemist nd assistant uperi tendent 
During 1923 Mr. Cranor technical 
superintendent of both the Lee Tire and 
Rubber Co., and of the Republic Rubber 
Corp 

Mi Crano1 ( taken hin 
throueh most phase ( ‘ ibber in 
dustrv, ind hi ‘ tributior long 
technical and researc! re have her 
videly recognized ae ember oft 
the \mericar (hem Society, having 
been on the 2 ecut e ft tee < thie 
Rubber Division, na Chairman of the 
Crude Rubber Committes Hle is a met 
ber ot the \merieat socret ror Te sti? 
Materials, being a member of the Con 
mittee on Textiles (D1 lle is Oo a 
member of the Soe { ‘ I} 
dustry 

Through the ol ot ti epartment 
it is telt that Muiero he le sti 
more \ inble t the ist d the 
vorld at lar The re rk ill 
be conducted alone strict practical lines 
applicable to modern factory practice 
It is the hop the B & Smith Co 
that the end he ullest 
1 ible e of ti ‘ Corres 
dene h Mr. 
vited, hi dl ‘ B ‘ 
& Smith ¢ os ~ Ni 
York ( 11 

Huber Moves | ptown 

J M Huber, Tin ri u turers of! 
earbon black and drv color nounece 
their removal on January 2 65 W 
Hlouston St.. to 130 We Ind St N. Y 
City 


Goodyear Zeppelin School 


It is reported that Goodyear Tire and 


Rubber Company may establish an as 
sembly plant and Zeppelin school branch 
at the flying field at Stow, Ohio 
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COTTON AGAIN LEADS 
EXPORTS 

Unmanufactured cotton, as usual, 
occupied first place in value of United 
States exports at the end of the third 
quarter of 1923, heavy shipments be- 
ing made in September to England, 
Germany, France, Italy and Japan. 
During the month of September alone 
exports of raw cotton in both value 
and quantity amounted to almost one- 


fourth of the entire exports of that 
staple during the first nine months 
of this year and were nearly double 
the quantity shipped abroad in Sep- 


tember, 1922. 











Mason Is Optimistic 
“T am confident that 1924 the 
largest tire year in history in the number 
of units sold and in dollar value,” 
the optimistic opinion recently expressed 
by D. M. Mason, vice-president of the 

Mason Tire and Rubber Company. 
“Akron and territory should be more 


greater 


will be 


was 


prosperous than ever before, to a 


extent than ever before and the factories 
will supply nearer 100 per cent con 
sumers’ demands,” said Mr. Mason. 
“After four years of agitation business 


is rapidly reverting to a quality basis 


again. Merits and quality of the prod- 
ucts will again count and there will be 
rewer ‘oyvp’ tires sold.” He pointed out 
that in 1923 a great portion of the trade 


was in exeess stocks of both dealers and 
manutacturers, carried over from 1922 
He said that he felt that Akron tire 
manutacturers are either underestimating 


the probability of unprecedented pros 
perity in the tir business or else wert 
prone to say nothing. 


Bedford Rubber Formed 


The Bedford Tire and Rubber Con 
pany, which will be located at Bedford, 
Va., has been chartered with a maxi 
capital of $1,000,000. ci - Gills is 
president of the new econeern, W R 
Dooley first vice president, Johr \\ 
Wright, second vice-president and J. J 
Seott, secretary and treasurer. Thes 
mer with Kdward Farmer, KF B Petty, 
L. E. St. Clair and Elbert Wricht cor 
pose the board. The company 
ploy about 300 men at the ‘start. and 


plans to vse 600 at capacity 


Republic Representatives Meet 

About 50 representatives from th 
New York, Chieago, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City and Minnean 
olis district offices of the Republic Rnb 


ber Co. recently held a general meeting 
at headquarters in Youngstown, Ohio. 
This was the first general mectine of 


representatives since Republic was con 
solidated with Lee. 

The convention was opened by 
dent E. H. Fitch following a tour of in- 
spection through the plant. Sales and 
advertising policies for 1924 dis- 
cussed and a complete program mapped 
out. 


presi 


was 
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Miller Strikers Return 

Employes of calender room of Miller 
Rubber Company plant in Akron who 
recently walked out over a wage dispute 
have now returned, according to officials 
of the company. Representatives of the 
strikers claimed that 300 men quit their 
benches, but Miller executives stated that 
the number was between 50 and 60. These 
officers attributed the strike to a slowup 
in the tire departments which are oper- 
ating at about half of normal. 

An official announcement stated that 
improvements are coming slowly in the 
labor situation, but there is a trend to- 
ward complete settlement of the difficulty. 

It is said to be the first time in several 
vears that wage troubles have arisen in 
the calender rooms of the company. 

Late reports from Akron state that due 
to the strike about 1,000 Miller employes 
are working only on part time. It 1 
reported that the company has broken 
off negotiations with the strikers and is 
endeavoring to build up a new force for 
the calender room. 


1S 


Tire Dealers to Get Facts 
In pursuance of a resolution adopted 


at the fourth annual convention held re- 
cently in New York City The National 
Tire Dealers’ Association will be asked 
to furnish national headquarters with 
data concerning their inventories of tires 
and tubes as of Jan. 1. These figures 
will be received up to Jan. 10. Facts 
deduced from these figures will be told to 
dealers in a letter which will be issued 


on Jan. 15. At the same time the Associ 
ation will send out a questionnaire asking 
for the percentage of increase or decrease 
in sales, purchases and inventories. 


National Tire Has Good Year 
An increase in sales, profits and output 


of tires and tubes with but very little 
additional factory equipment expense is 
shown by the report for the fiseal year of 


the National Tire and Rubber Company, 
East Palestine, Ohio, which was read by 
the treasurer C. W. Helman 
annual meeting of stockholders. 

The company’s plants have been op- 
erating on a 24-hour a day schedule con- 


at tne 


recent 


tinuously throughout the past year, it is 
said, and 1924 
operations of the same degree 
of the demand for the company’s produets. 
Due to steady expansion during the last 
vear lt ; to 
the payroll by $106,000, bringing the total 
annual payroll to about $300,000. 

and directors re-elected 
by a unanimous vote of the stockholders. 


prospects require 


tor 


to take care 


has been necessary increase 


(Ctheers were 


May Sell Dural Plant 

It is understood that negotiations for 
the sale of the Dural Rubber Corporation 
plant at Flemington, N. J., 
William H. Ebrenfeld 
months has been managing it for the re- 
ceiver, F. M. P. Pearse, is mentioned as 
the possible buyer. The plant is equipped 
to manufacture rubber and 
tubes. 


are under way. 


who for several 


specialties 
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FIRESTONE PREDICTS 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT to an announcement made by D. M. 


Steady and sure improvement in the Mason, general manager of the company. 


rubber industry in 1924 is the predic- 
tion made by Harvey S. Firestone, head 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany in an address to stockholders and 
employes of the company at a recent 
meeting in Akron. “There is every reason 
to believe the rubber industry, and par- 
ticularly the company, has passed 
through its most difficult period,” said 
Mr. Firestone, “Manufacturing general- 
ly has made a record mm economy and 
efficiency the last few years and I be- 
lieve that the farmers upon whom so 
much depends for our prosperity are on 
a sounder will produce more 
economically and will be a great deal 
more prosperous.” 

Speaking of restriction of rubber ex- 
ports from the British East Indies, Mr. 
Firestone asserted that the American con- 
sumers have enjoyed a saving of about 
$75,000,000 during the past year a 
result of his campaign against restric- 
tion, which, he stated, had aroused pop- 
ular protest and caused Congress to ap- 
propriate $500,000 for investigation of 
new of rubber supply. This, 
he claimed, caused a decline in the price 
of rubber and precluded the possibility 


basis, 


as 


Ssourees 


of further advance. Mr. Firestone 
said he intended to continue his cam- 
paign for American rubber production 
and stated that his organization for in- 


vestigation of possible sources had in- 
vestigated the Philippines and was now 


busy in Mexico, South America and 
Africa. “I feel sure,” he said, “we wiil 
find sources of supply that will keep 
America free of restriction and high- 


9 
yber. 


priced rul 
Fisk Rubber Shows Gain 


The Fisk Rubber Company’s fiscal year 


was changed to Oct. 31 and the balance 
sheet and income account for the ten 
months ending on that date show net sales 
of $44,862,743, with operating profits 
after depreciation, but before interest 
charges, of $3,810,881, and after interest 
and other charges otf $2?.583,613. Atter 
setting aside $500,000 for contingent 
liabilities prior to 1923 the sum of 
$2,083,613 is carried to surplus, which 


corresponding pe riod in 


show 


compares with a 
1922 with net sales of $38,516,661, 
ing an increase otf 16.5 and an 


increase in operating profits of $1,179,998 


pe r cent, 


or 44.8 per cent. 
The balance sheet 
of $23,108,445, and current liabilities of 
eurrent to 
Inventories 


shows current assets 


$3,607,560, a ratio ot assets 
current liabilities of 6.4 to 1. 
are priced at cost or market, whichever 
is lower, and the cash position materially 
improved, with cash on hand more than 
sufficient to liquidate all loans payable. 


Mason Reopens Bedford Plant 

The Bedford, Ohio, plant of the Mason 
Tire and Rubber Company has been re- 
opened on a 24 hour-day basis with pro- 
duction at the rate of about 2,500 tires 
daily. About 400 old employes have 
been taken on and plans are made for 
expansion of operations as rapidly as 
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consistent with requirements, according (Goodrich Branch Not Closed 
Owing to erroneous advices from the 
West THe Russer AGE in its issue of 
Dee. 25 carried a report that the Wichita, 
Kans., Branch of the B. F. Goodrich 


Owing to lack of orders the plant 
suspended operatiops a few months ago, 


but an accumulation of domestic and : ; 
foreign orders has made reopening Rubber Company had been closed and its 
= ' ~ manager C. B. Weimer, recalled to the 


necessary. The Kent plants of the com- 
pany are operating at full capacity, it 
is said. ; | 
It is expected that the Bedford fae- will continue in operation on a more ex- 
tory will be going full blast within tensive seale than previously, the territory 
~ Mr. Mason states that liaving been extended as far northeast as 
dealers and manufacturers stocks Emporia, Kans. 
throughout the country are unusually E. H. Eager, former manager of the 
low, that dealers’ orders are increasing branch, has been transferred to the fac- 
and that the first quarter of the new tory and it is believed he will be placed 
year should see very healthy conditions in charge of a factory branch on the 
in the tire manufacturing mdustry. Pacifie Coast. C. J. Boteler is in charge 
P. D. Graham is in charge of the Bed- of sales at the Wichita branch. 
ford plant and a special plant manager 
will be appointed as soon as produc- 
tion methods become stabilized. 


factory. 
Instead, it is now stated that the branch 


another month. 


Stokes Heads N. J. Association 
Charles E. Stokes of the Home Rubber 
Compeny, Trenton, N. J. has been re- 
Howe Opens Dayton Branch elected president of the Rubber Manu- 
The Howe Tire and Rubber Company facturers’ Association of New Jersey. 
of New Brunswick, N. J., announces the Frank Voorhees of the Voorhees Rubber 
opening of a branch office and sales room Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, 
in Dayton, Ohio. This is in line with the was elected vice-president, Clarence D. 
company’s policy of direct marketing for Wilson, Luzerne Rubber Company, secre- 
the elimination of “middleman’s profits,” tary and A. Boyd Cornell of the Hamilton 

Rubber Company was chosen treasurer. 


it is said. 
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Francis E. Myers Mr. Myers was born in Perry Town- 


Francis E. Myers, nationally known ag ye eo beeper ~’ March 
financier and for many years a director a a ee oe oS ee 
: xen, children. He first began his business 
of the Faultless Rubber Company of 
; t%, career at the age of 22 as a dry goods 
Ashland, Ohio, died at his home in Ash- ih a ae od bo” Be 
land on December 2, 1923. He was ae er 8 ed xg sang "4 
ile Miiciae uation aia later became a salesman of farm mach- 
seven -1O ears ave. . 
a” Wie? Seeiiee sili aia: and trom that turned to the man- 
Mr. Meyers siness career was ¢ “i: , , “tian 
. utacture of agricultural implements and 


record of long and faithful service, keen 
industry mgh It was 


pumps, remaining in that business until 
and character. : 
the time of his death. 


typically American in that it began at ' 
4 : : a Mr. Myers was widely known as a 
the bottom and ended at the top of the », rte,” a 
financier in the Middle West where he 
ladder. He possessed a vast capacity Rie — m 
~ was a director of the Union Trust and 
for organization and concentration and , pes a : 
, a Guarantee Title and Trust companies of 
during his lite founded and built the . ~ an ae 2 
eal a ke id. tl Cleveland, the First National Bank of 
argest mump concern th the word, ne . Pe a 
: he “ye err ; Ashland, the Nickel Plate Rialroad; 
F. E. Mevers and Brother ( ympany. ' , ‘ ' 
: “a an +s “* Cleveland, Southwestern and Columbus 
But his shrewd business ability was tem- pr ar ' 
3 : ease Railway; Aurora, Elgin and Chicago 
pered by the personal qualities of char- p_. ‘ : : Sosa} 4] 
Railroad Company and the Faultless 
itv and modesty that endearcd him to > } ’ : 
Rubber Company. 
ul his friends and associates. & , 
He was prominently identified with 
many ¢lubs, societies and charitable or- 
ranizations and an active figure in sev- 
eral business associations. He was also 
a large doner to educational institutions. 
Mr. Myers is survived by three broth- 


ers and three sisters, three children and 
eight grandemldren. 

Funeral services were held on Wednes- 
day, December 5, and interment 
made in the family plot at Ashland 
Cometery. 

Many floral tributes and expressions 
of sympathy from all parts of the coun- 
try were received by Mr. Myers’ fam- 
ily. Among these were from 
Mrs. Florence Kline Harding, James A. 
Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, J. J. Bernet, 
president of the Nickle Plate Railroad, 
QO. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Senator 
Pomerene and the National Citv Bank 
of New York. , 


Was 
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Francis E. Myers 
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CENSUS BUREAU AT WORK 
ON RUBBER MANUFACTURES 


The Bureau of the Census is now en- 
gaged im collecting statistics of manutfac- 
tures covering the calendar year 1923. 
These statistics are comp led in accord- 
ance with the Act of Congress of March 
3, 1919, and the schedules have been pre- 
pared alter conterence with the asso- 
ciations and others interested in the var- 
ious industries. The schedules were 


mailed to the manufacturers on January 
2 and the Director of the Census is very 
to publish the statistics at the 
in order that they 
may be of the greatest possible commer- 


anxious 
earliest possible date 
cial value. The manufacturers engaged 
in our industry are urgently requested to 
forward their bureau at 
the earliest possible date, preferably be- 
fore the end January. The bureau 
has agreed to tabulate the results for our 
industry as rapidly as the schedules are 
received and publish the totals within a 
few days after the receipt of the last 


reports to the 


; 
wi 


report. 

The Bureau has been cooperating very 
closely with the industry and 
desires to be of service to it. The mdus- 
try is urged to comply with the request 
of the director to mail reports promptly. 


rubber 


If the reports are not made by mail 
it will be necessary for the Government 
to go to the expense of sending a 
special agent to the various establish- 
ments. 


October Truck Exports Double 
Septembe r’s 

Exports of trucks from the United 

States in October almost double 

the exports for September, according to 

figures, con- 

ficures for 


were 


Department of Commerce 
trasting strikingly with the 
passenger cars, which showed only shght 


merease in value and a fractional de- 
crease in number. The total value of all 
automotive products exported in October 


was $15,825,569. 
The month of October did not change 
materially the ratio of exports to pro- 
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duction. The combined output of cars 
and trucks in the United States and Can- 
ada, together with the production of 
American manufacturers in foreign as- 
sembling plants was $373,997. The 
total exports of cars and trucks were 
27,922, or 7.5 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. For the first nine months of 
this year, the ratio of exports to pro- 
duction is 8 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS 
HOLD UP IN NOVEMBER 


November exports of rubber manufac- 
turers, valued at $2,568,649, maintained 
approximately the October and Septem- 
ber levels, according to an analysis re- 
leased by the Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commeree. Shipments 
for the first eleven months of 1923, 
valued at $34,732,498, showed a consid- 
erable advance over the corresponding 
period of last year when foreign sales 
totaled $31,303,000. It is to be expected 
that the value of exports for the entire 
year 1923 will exceed $37,000,000. 

Exports of automobile easings num- 
bered 1,301,544 during the first eleven 
months of 1923, compared with 1,215,457 
in the 1922 period, but the value this 
year is only $14,573,705, compared with 
$15,413,070 last year. Solid tire exports 
continue on the upgrade. Taken as a 
whole the export tire trade this year will 
be approximately equal in value to the 
trade in 1922, while it will be consider- 
ably increased in volume. 

In every 
footwear trade, 


department of the rubber 
exports this year are 
heavier than last. Exports of mechanical 
rubber goods are also on the increase 
this year. In the eleven-month periods, 
4,145,209 pounds of reclaimed rubber 
were exported this year, compared with 
2,033,435 pounds in 1922, and 12,892,215 
pounds of serap and old rubber, com- 
pared with 7,370,288 pounds in 1922. 
The trade in druggists’ rubber sundries 
is somewhat less in value than last year, 
although the volume has increased. 
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SEVERAL NEW ENGLAND 
RUBBER PLANTS CURTAIL 


Several thousand rubber factory work- 
ers in the New England district were 
idle during the last two weeks in Decem- 
ber and the first week in January 
owing to the closing of several mills for 
various reasons, chief of which were gen- 
eral inventory taking, repairs and slow 
business conditions ascribed to the late 
season. 

The National India Rubber Company, 
of Briston, R. IL, a subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Company closed 
its shoe and wire divisions from Decem- 
ber 15 to January 2, throwing about 
3,400 workers out of employment dur- 
ing that period. The reason was imven- 
tory and repairs. 

The Alice Mill of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Company, Woonsocket, R. L., and 
the Millville, Mass., mill were closed 
from December 22 to January 2, and 
reopened on a four-day week schedule. 
The reason for the curtailment accord- 
ing to notices was “non-consuming 
weather.” Both plants are units of the 
footwear division of the United States 
Rubber Company. About 3,500 were 
affected. 

Weather conditions were also respon- 
sible for the closing for a ten-day per- 
iod of the G.M.R. Shoe and the G.LR. 
Glove Company’s plants at Naugatuck, 
Conn. These factories were closed from 
December 22 to January 2, reopening on 
the latter date for two days, and on 
January 7 the plants were put on a four 
day week schedule. 

Another United States subsidiary to 
effect a temporary shut down was the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Company, which 
closed its Edgeworth factory in Malden, 
and its Fells factory in Melrose, Mass. 
until January 2. About 2,200 men were 
thrown out of work for about two weeks. 
Since reopening the plants have been 
operating on a four-day week schedule. 
This was another of unfavorable 
weather for the rubber footwear indus- 
try. 


ease 


Summary of Rubber Exports for November, 1923 


Compiled by the Department of Commerce 


RUBBER BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, AND THREAD 
Rubber Belting Rubber Hose Rubber Packing Rubber Thread 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total 19 831 177.613 160.193 133,665 175.647 79.502 101.619 104,394 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND SOLID TIRES. 
__.____ Pneumatic Casings Ss oe el smmseapnmepiteiapemattitiits 
For automobiles __. Other__ Automobiles ee 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars 
rota 68,4 819,927 2,200 9,924 11,197 272,763 102,373 27,546 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND SOLES AND HEELS 
Boots____ __Shoes__ Canvas shoes with rubber soles Rubber soles and heels 
Pa Dollars Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Fotal 57,69 97,533 105,940 89,358 126,704 107,175 128,177 48,439 
HARD RUBBER GOODS AND DRUGGISTS’ RUBBER SUNDRIES. 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries Battery jars and Accessories Other Electrical Supplies Other hard rubber goods 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Tota f 107 68,578 28.815 7,563 8,519 3,647 35,178 12,464 
PNEUMATIC TUBES, REPAIR MATERIAL,MANUFACTURES OF RUBBER NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED 
Pneumatic Tubes__ _—Tire Repair Material__ _—Rubber Manufactures__ 
Automobiles__ __.Other__ 
N ' Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
Total 1,368 112,206 4,189 4.309 58,318 29,360 440,570 258,537 


Oileloth (not floors) 
Sq. yards Dollars 
Total 613, 63¢ 159,727 


COATED OR WATERPROOFED FABRICS. 
Coated or Artificia | Leather 
Sq. yards Dellars 
309,476 <-6.7 


2 7an 


Sq 


Waterproofed Autocloth 
yards 


97,393 


Waterproofed Clothing 
Dollars Pounds Dollars 
63,307 27,382 23,294 














Balloon Tires and the Public Taste 


Endurance, Economy and Comfort are Most Desired — 
Overcoming Disadvantages Not a Difficult Matter 


By J. E. Hale: 


Stating that the adjustment records of the tire companies afford ample 
proof that under-inflation is one of the most flagrant forms of tire abuse, 
the author cites this to show that the public demand is to ride on tires 
having low inflation-pressure on account of the comfort secured thereby. 
Statistics obtained in 1922 show that endurance, economy of operation and 
comfort head the list of car attributes that the public desires most It ia 
claimed that these qualities are securable by using low-pressure air in tires 
or sufficiently large cross-section and special design 

An analysis of the opposition to balloon tires, the effect of balloon tires 
on acceleration and pick-up, an argument to show that the balloon tire is 
a distinct type, details of balloon-tire application wo cars and rebound- 
checks as adjuncts to the use of balloon tires comprise the main divisions 
of the THE EvITrorR 


N the paper entitled Shoeing a Car with Low-Pressure Air, 
which I presented at the Semi-Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety, at Spring Lake, N. J., in June, 1923, the treatment 

of this subject was from a tire-maker’s point of view. I 
reported my observations on what the tires would do for the 
ear and how they would affect the operation of the car, made 
some predictions on their durability and cost and concluded 
by proposing a line-up of sizes with a recommendation for 
amounts of air pressure. This summarized the very extensive 
development work ia which we had been engaged and was 
really a first presentation of the subject to the industry. 
Since then the matter has been given such wide publicity 
that not only the car-builders but a considerable proportion 
of the public have become acquainted with the possibility 
of riding on low-pressure air. All the car-builders have had 
sample sets of balloon tires for exeprimental purposes. Also, 
many private owners have had their cars changed-over and 
have been running on this new form of tire equipment for 
many months. It seems desirable at this time to review the 
reactions of these two groups and to see what conclusions can 
be drawn. 

The primary motive underlying this movement was the 
belief that the motoring public would appreciate a type 
of tire that would permit it fo use low-pressure air, in order 
that it might enjoy the greater personal comfort of much 
improved cushioning, the protection that soft tires give to 
the mechanism of the car and the improved traction that 
would result from greater tread contact. As a matter of 
fact, this demand for low-pressure tires has actually existed 


pcper Six apecthie conclusions are prese nted. 


for a long time. The proof of this is that many people 
under-inflate their tires. The tire companies have ample 


evidence of this; their adjustment records show under-in- 
flation to be of the most flagrant forms of tire abuse and, 
while undoubtedly many of the cases are due to negligence, 
it is well known that it is common practice for car-owners, 
who do not figure fire-mileage costs, to run deliberately at 
low inflation for the comfort and protection that they can 
secure. 

Since disclosing the balloon tire and explaining that it is 
deliberately designed to use low-pressure air, the public 
has grasped the idea, and definite indications are noticed 
that it will take matters into its-own hands and ride on low- 
pressure with its present equipment which, of course is some- 
thing we cannot authorize with the heavy, thick-wall con- 
struction. The important point is that the public wants the 
personal comfort, the protection of the car and the like that 
low-pressure gives. Our problem is to produce the true low- 
pressure tire that we can stand back of. 

Further evidence of the logic of this movement is given 
by the returns of the ballot taken by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in 1922, in which it sougnt 

'M.S.A.E Manager of the 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
2In the Journal of The Society of Automotive Engineers for December 
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development department, Firestone Tire & 
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“what the public wants” from 20,000 car-owners. In these 
returns, endurance, economy of operation and comfort head 
the list of the attributes the public desires most, and these 
are the things that we claim are had by the use of low- 
pressure air. The returns were reported as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—-CAR ATTRIBUTES DESIRED MOST 


Per Cent 

Endurance 15.0 
Economy of Operation 14.0 
Comfort 9.5 
rice 9.5 
Appearance 80 
Service, Good Local Repair Shops 7.5 
Hill-Climbing 7.0 
Flexibility 6.5 
Endorsements, Opinions of Other Owners 6.5 
Specifications 6.0 
Speed 5.5 
Appointments 5.0 
Total 100.0 


One of the big problems that has always confronted the 
tire manufacturers is convincing the motoring public that it 

















Fig. 1—A Balloon Tire That Ran for 15 Miles at High Speed 


After Going Flat at a Speed of 75 M.P.H. 


must inflate its tires properly to avoid premature failure 
due to under-inflation. The fight to maintain air pressures 
is so old, and has been carried on so persistently, that the 
motoring public has accepted proper inflation as one of the 
nuisances that are necessary to the use of the automobile 
and, in a general way, it understands some of the reasons. 
But few have raised the question as to designing tires that 
could be run at a much lower inflation-pressure. The 
solution of this problem was not evident to tire designers 
until the evolution in the tire industry had opened the way 
for the balloon tire. Now it seems so simple and logical 
that we naturally wonder why we did not think of it before. 
With the details worked out, the public grasped the idea 
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he reaction we get from indiviudals is 
ask, such as: “How does it 
eut down the gasoline con- 
” “What air pressure 
for my car?” 

portion the public had dis- 
of riding on low-pressure 


our ¢« fforts when we discovered 


instinctively and t 
indicated by the questions they 
affect the steering?” “Does it 
sumption?” “How much do they 
is used?” “Can I buy a set 
Realizing that a sizabl 
the attractive 
r, we felt well pleased wit] 


i 
alll, I 


cost 


Iti of 
covered reatures 


+} 


he way to make riding on low pressure legitimate. The 
psychological reactions that we have encountered among the 
motor-car builders, however, have disclosed various points 
ort view Uf course, t! I t reaction most cases was that 
of curiosity, to learn as much as possible about the tires 
from personal obs ons on sample sets, Then, true to 
the responsibiliti of the positions, each and every ecar- 
designer proceeded to earcn for ohbvect ons to this hew 
equipment; naturally, they found that the balloon tires, 
having some charact st different from those of h oh pres 
sure pneumatics, could not be sub tituted without due cor 
sideration Th 4 LOST ul iversall y that the low- 
pressure tires give le; in no ease have I heard an} 
contentio that the tire I not do what we claim for them, 
vet the attitude t rd them ranges all the way from actual 
uloption to direct position, with all kinds of intermediate 
opinio! So, dhe tts e are tacing in satistying the 
public on low air-pr re fo examine more closel\ 
the apparel Lt re t e | rd tne lopt on orf this type o 
tire I L gen t ist be due to } chological, ¢ 
rire. ( en 
Analysis of Balloon-Tire Opposition 
So far as econ — re concerned, the monetar 
prop LK ] ( 0 CXC ne tive ‘ 
mil ed " i¢ ‘ ] { 0 bh LKé ind ‘ 
nm li et As to « rhe r ¢ 
u l t , irmountabl 
t direct N i \ tire-equipment o t S 
CeEseT pt o te] tea fit ; ‘ lae vithont 
ome alterat it | ib oot that 
the ohiartiz ; th, 4 a ; eona { 
cars \ 1 Imve 1.4 r tig 4 ‘ hav: ) ] 
them to be « {) cours some <« 
, ame de + hye quip 
vd L resu id ) pattered 1 objectionab 
‘ it ft od } la » ‘ tal 
te overcs ' . om dora 
mmson I ve rar f + 
I ( ‘ t yl 
60 \ 
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0 I ob rut ) { ( an 
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ha effort re ; apie nron ‘ 
Col le ‘ ( \ t ( ( O | 
1 l l | | ; lo nr lr’ pro wes 
( rh | | MT So es ( 1g en 
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Kffect on Acceleration 


Another point t ome up in a few cases, and ap 
Ta mn tered as primary objection, is that 
the acceleratio ‘ ‘ ormanee is affected dverselv by 
low-pressure tir One can understand read why tl 
ar-burlde who ! ‘ Led . | irge amount o time and 
effort in trvi r to ¢ acceleration is reluctant to have 
any elements introduced his equipment that will disturb 
the performance of the car, in this respect; but, so far as 
I have bee ible to determine, the low-pressure tires affect 
the engine performance only slightly. On a coasting test, 
as one senses the. action of a ear rolling downhill in ordinary 
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driving, certainly no evidence of drag or sluggishness is 
present. 

So far as fuel consumption is concerned, plenty of in- 
formation is available to the effect that this is not affected 
adversely; in fact, evidence can be adduced that there is a 
slight increase in gasoline mileage when using the balloon 
tires. I have just completed a 1200-mile trip in my 4-year- 
old roadster that was equipped with balloon tires and pretty 
heavily loaded. I averaged 17 miles per gal. for the entire 
trip 

Predictions of 
one 
tire. po 


have been registered in 
thin-wall tires should blow-out on a 
has been experienced from this 
allegation were true, something would 
have happ this ge number of 
these tires have been in service long enough to give actual 
experience al line. The experiences that have 


aiong 
heved most completely the minds of 


accidents 


serious 


l 
case or these 


lar, no trouble 


source; surely, if the 


ned long before beause a large 


this re- 
ap- 


He 


, 
those wh were 


) 
prehensive in this regard are those of Cannonball Baker. 


had a front tire go flat while running a touring ear, 55 mi./hr. 
He re port d that he noticed no particular differen in the 
performance of the car with the 7.30-in. balloon tires, which 
he had on the car at the time, and similar occurrences that 
he had previously th the regular 33x5-in. high-pressure 


ivii-p 
i 
t} 


T $ [ oO I ords, there was nothing dangerous, the only 
vtion he 7 ht ndenev tor the car to dt Ww to the 
flat-tire side He had a tire go flat on a rear wheel while 
running 75 mi./ Inasmuch as he was attempting to make 
record, ontinued to run at Imgh speed for 15 mi. on 
Tre lat tur Fic. 1, shows the conditio1 rT ft $s tire alter 
t W ) ur nspection. The pu nment was so 
severe that the ipper was actually all Tummy trom being 
devulcanized But th important thing 1s was able 
to driv th this dishrag-like appendage on the 
wheel. I identally, it is interesting to note ft thorough- 
rong ch tl company that built t touring car 
mentioned s able to investigate alr-cu Vv put- 
Cannonba 5 . This course enabled to reach 
eonelusrons ( ly 
At the ception of this balloon-tire idea, eC ere rather 
of the opinion that we were devloping a luxury tire which 
probably ould be limited to application on ars of the 
more expensive type; but, aS our work expanded and we 
began to get reactions from ear-builders, it becam ppar 
é t pressure air would be universa desirable 
Ac mather of 4{ t. low-pressure air tire ott a greater 
Ove ‘ CO) rat vely . eomtort a] 4 oO te 
the vehicle in the case of moderate and low-p 1 ears 
Balloon Tires a Distinct Type 
; hould h inde od definitelv t] ; hal- 
OO tires e the resemble the | or re mneunrat 
l { ad ere T ; =: to 
( vy distin typ | . ruishing 
Té ires ¢ l ) oo wire ar ( 1 3 F l 
rin ta r pressul recomm d Ons li int 
y4 , 95 . per sq ‘ a 
to cCcomnn diameters ) I 1 Thos 
sed at pre d special tread desig 1 to lo 
pressure t M opini0! is that the pre t eo CS 
a! be converted to the tru I i0On-TVD hy 
oversizing and splitting the differene 1 Ot plres 
used. A Sat hactory series ol tire S1Zes 0 t] I \ type 
has been under development. for practically a year and in 
the following text I report certain general obsrvations on 
the application of it to motor cars. This is a problem having 
two aspects; that is, the application of balloon tires as 


original equipment al d their use as a changeover eq upment 


for cars now in service. Our judgment is that four section- 
sizes of tire are necessarv to equip the varrous cars prop- 


with tires and at the same time to allow 
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is shown in Ta We have found that 
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eral wav. tihe 
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ears the cars can 


logically 
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than in any other way, because cars ot approx phe 
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same wheelbase are likely to be of about the same weight. 
Some wheelbases are omitted from Table 2. These are border- 
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line cases for which the tire sizes must be chosen by careful 
consideration of the front and rear weights when the car 
is loaded. 
TABLE 2 BALLOON-TIRE SIZES SUITABLE FOR THE VARIOUS CARS 
Balloon High-Pressure Maximum Wheelbase Range of 


Tires, Actual Pneumatic-Tire Load per Cars for Each 
Section, In Equivalent, In Wheel, Lb. Size of Tire, In 


4.40 3.5 750 100 to 103 
§.25 4.0 1,000 108 to 115 
6.20 4.5 1.300 118 to 126 
7.30 5.0 1,700 130 to 140 


Balloon-Tire Application 


When the factory fits balloon tires to new vehicles or 
does change-over work on existing cars, only two problems 
arise; first, how much to offset the rear wheels to clear brake 
rigging so that the sidewall of the tire and the flange of the 
rim will clear; second, how to provide means for carrying 
the spare tire. Fig. 2 enables one to visualize the relative 
positions of the two types of equipment. In cases where the 
rear wheels do not have to be offset and the brake-drums are 
not too large in diameter, the wood wheels can be rebuilt 
using a steel-felloe wheel and a demountable rim that has 
been designed especially for these tires. These demountable 
rims are of the endless type and have a spring sidering. 
Where wood wheels cannot be used because they cannot 
be offset sufficiently, either wire or dise wheels must be re- 
sorted to and for these cases the same type of rim has been 
worked out in such a manner as to be built into the dise or 
the wire wheel as the case may be. 

We have found that fitting tires of the 4.40 and 5.25-in. 
size to cars in their respective classes, is a fairly straight- 
forward proposition, the fender and the brake-drum clear- 
ances being naturally sufficient to accommodate the tire 
change without any complications. The builders of cars 
in these classes could adopt the balloon tire with little or 
no change in their chassis design, so far as these clearances 
are concerned. 

In applying the 6.20 in. balloon tire as a substitute for 
the 414 in. size on cars of 118 to 126 in. wheelbase, in most 
eases the rear wheels must be offset by amounts varying 
from 4% to %4 of an inch so that the sidewall of the tire 


or the flange of the rim will elear the brake-lever arm 
properly. In practically all cases the fenders are wide 


enough to cover the tires properly against mud-throwing. 
The 7.30 in. tires replace the 33x5 in. size and are prac- 
tically identical in standing diameter; so, the fender clear- 
ance is satisfactory. However, the brake drum diameter 
of these large cars is sufficiently great that brake-mechanism 
interference calls for a greater offset of the tire for proper 
clearance, 34 in. or more; so, the sidewall of the tire in some 
eases is rather near the outer fender-line and this, of course, 
would account for mud-slinging. Car builders naturally are 
reluctant to narrow the wheel housing because it cuts into 
the seat space; as a result the resistance on this point is 
rather difficult to handle unless there is a willingness to 
increase the gage of the rear wheels to make up the deficiency. 
Reports have been received that the turning radius of the 
steering wheels has been reduced slightly with this size in 


Some cases. 


Rebound Checks 


In my former paper I mentioned the desirability of using 
shock-absorbers or spring-rebound checks, and predicted a 
disappointment with balloon tires without these instruments. 
I want to emphasize now even more strongly that some de- 
vices of this sort are necessary. The low-air-pressure tires 
will take care of the pavement irregularities splendidly but 
depressions in and bumps on the general road level, that 
naturally are beyoad the capability of the tire to care for 
and that call on the spring action seem to produce excessive 
rebound. I have found it of very great advantage to keep 
the spring leaves well oiled. Discrimination must be used 
in choosing a type of rebound check. We have had cases 
where the applications are very unsatisfactory. The re- 
bound seemed to be over-checked to such a degree that the 
riding was extremly choppy and, in spite of all adjustments, 
the condition could not be cured. On the other hand the 
rebound check gave very satisfactory results when applied 
to another car. This leads me to conclude there is a very 
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complex situation in which the spring characteristics play 
an important part. 


Balloon-Tire Usage 


It is nearly a year now since balloon tires have been under 
experimental observation and the major development work 
is completed. Naturally, some details will require mod- 
ification and different treatment, but we feel that the auto- 
mobile industry should consider this form of tire equipment 
now in its hands. It is for that industry to decide what 
shall be done with it. We know of some short-comings in 
the balloon tires; for instance, they will suffer from under- 
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Fig. 2—Relative Positions of Balloon and 


Pneumatic Tires as Applied to an Ordinary 


Wheel 


inflation the same as the high pressure tires do. Already, 
we have had a case in which an owner should have run with 
an air-pressure of 30 lb. per sq. in. but used a pressure of 
20 lb. per sq. in. As a result the tires failed prematurely. 
We find that in many cases individuals think that it will be 
possible to use pressures much lower than those we really 
contemplate. 

Front-wheel alignment must receive more attention on cars 
equipped with balloon tires. Premature tread-wear because 
of misalignment is common; the low pressure tires are much 
more sensitive in this form of abuse than are the high-pres- 
sure tires. Our whole experience leads to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) Unquestionably, the public will rise on low-pressure air 

(2) The tire companies must meet the situation by designing and 

marketing tires that can be used with low-pressure air 

(3) The public demand for balloon tires unquestionably will be so great 

that a large number of existing cars will be changed over to usé 
them. 

(4) The public will pay more for balioon-tire equipment because it looks 

better, rides better, brakes better and saves the car 

(5) As soon as builders have learned what balloon tires will do for a 

car, they will be able to use lighter design and thereby save money 

(6) The January, 1924, automobile show will include many cars 

equipped with balloon tires. 








Rubber As A Jointing Material 


For Gas Mains 


Remarkable Result of 40 Years’ 
Explosion Danger — Effect of Deleterious 


Trial — Minimum Leakage and 
Ingredients Slight 








(1) The most dangerous constituents of coal gas have 
little or no deleterious effect upon a fully vulcanized 
rubber of suitable composition, even where expansion is 
possible, and when these are brought into the freest 
contact, in the form of either liquid, vapor, or even 
vapor with an impact as in the impingement tests. 
In many of the rubber joints now in use, the rubber is 
not in free contact with the stream of gas at all 

(2) When the rubber is rigidly heldy as it always is, 
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SUMMARY 


in a gas joint, even the slightest action does not pene- 
trate beneath the outer skin of the rubber. 

(3) After nearly fifty years’ service in the subsoil of 
a large town the rubber rings retain very considerable 
elasticity and show no effect of gas that can be detected 
by the unaided eye. 

(4) Therefore, there is no reason on the grounds of 
either utility or durability why rubber should not be 
used in the jointing of gas mains. 
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NE of the constant difficulties that a gas company has to 
contend with is the leakage of gas in the distmbution 


mains and pipes. Each and every gas company always 


has to take the lost gas into consideration as the difference be- 
tween what it sends into the holder and what is metered out in 
the customers’ premises. While a certain amount of leakage 1s 


normally expected, nevertheless the “un-accounted for gas,” 
as it is called, may sometimes be very high and at all times 
the gas company is anxious to reduce this loss as much as 
possible, for the best that can be said of it is that it is totally 
unnecessary. 

The use of rubber in the form of gaskets for this purpose 
and the durability of the same in the gas lines, subjected to 
all sorts of and requirements, are 
explained in detail in an article which recently appeared in 
the Gas Journal, an English publication. The investigation 
is noteworthy for its thoroughness and naturally enough for 
its conclusion that rubber may be used for this purpose with 
success and with a considerable degree of improvement over 
the ordinary jointing used for this 
purpose. 

It is interesting to note that the idea of 
suggested to the writer at a time when he had to deal with a 
Large quantities of gas were 


adverse conditions severe 


material commonly 


using rubber was 


very serious leakage situation. 
disappearing from the n 
the company not only because of the money value of the gas 
but because of the constant repairs and changes that had to 
be made to the distribution lines, not to mention the danger of 
explosion of the lost gas with consequent injury to persons 
and property. When first suggested for this 
purpose and the matter was put up to a rubber company, the 
answer was forthcoming that the gas work liquor would de- 
stroy the rubber within a week’s time. Gas men, when con- 
said that it was impossible to use rubber with any 
and it as the writer expresses it, that 
everybody was asked spoke not from personal 
experience dogmatic opinion on the subject. 
There hand experience with the 
matter. Persistent inquiry revealed the fact that a large gas 
company had used rubber rings and had a pipe line which had 
been down for several years and had given satisfaction dur- 
ing that time 

Figure 1] a rubber ring which has been underground 
for some time in this line and which was removed during the 
making of line. The rubber was 
found to have retained its resilience, but it had become set in 


entailing a considerable loss to 


ains, 


rubber was 


su ted, 


success, was strange, 


whose advice 
but from mer 
was not second 


even an’ 


show Ss 


some alterations to the 


*Abstract of article in The Gas Journal, England, for Nov. 21, 1923 


a more or The ring of rubber, though over 
sixty years old, appeared to be almost as good as new. 


less oval section. 


Practical Test Made 


A real practical test was made in a stretch of 150 yards 


of a gas line in the worst part of an area which suffered 
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Rubber Ring after Use in Ground for approxi- 
mately Forty Years 


Fig. 1. 


The pipes were taken up and rubber 
joints were substituted. The immediate results were eminently 
and permanently beneficial. A couple of years later another 
section of pipe was taken up and treated in the same manner. 
These rubber joints were made approximately eighteen to 
twenty years ago. The writer, Walter Hole, states that within 
that time there was never a single case of gas leakage, drawn 
joint, or fractured main and no expense whatever for repairs. 
The type of ring used is shown in figure 2 and is said to be 
made of “A” or gray rubber composition, containing a high 
percentage of rubber. 


badly from gas leaks. 


Solvent Action of Gases on Rubber 


Tests earried out to determine what is the solvent 
action if any of the various constituents of gas and 
water gas that are carried through gas distribution mains. 
It is obvious that this action will depend on five factors: 

(1.) The character of the rubber composition used in 
making the rings. 


were 
coal 
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(2.) The degree of vuleanization to which the rubber has 
been put. 

(3.) The precise action to which it is exposed, that is, the 
properties of the materials with which it comes in contact. 

(4.) The extent to which the rubber is prevented from ex- 
panding, which is dependent on the type of joint used. 

(5.) The general conditions under which it is used. 

In making these tests three samples of rubber were taken. 


The first was pure Para and the two others were rubber 





Rubber Ring used by Writer. 


Fig. 2 
compositions usually sold for making gaskets, ete. The rub- 
ber was obtained in the following states: 

Quarter vulcanized; half vuleanized; 
eanized; fully vulcanized. 

The tests which were made consisted of vapor tests, im- 
mersion tests and impingement tests. The reagents which were 
used in making these tests were as follows: 


three-quarters vul- 


Petroluem, specific gravity 0.81 Boiling point between 130 and 300 
degrees C 

Pure benzol, specific gravity 0.885 boiling point 80.3 degrees C 

Toluol, specific gravity 0.870 boiling point 110.8 degrees C 


Solwe _ naptha, specific gravity 0.875 boiling point between 140 and 160 
degrees C 

With the exception of those tests which were made under 
compression, the rubber samples were cut up into standard 
strips 2.5 inches long by half an inch wide by 0.25 inch thick. 
These strips were first weighed and suspended in an Erh- 
lenmeyer flask. This was the apparatus used to determine 
the effect of vapors and immersion on the rubber. The rubber 
samples were permitted to remain in the flasks for an ex- 
tended period of time and at intervals of a few days they 
were removed from the flasks, dried for one hour and then 
reweighed to determine the change in weight. The action of 
the solvent on the immersed end of the rubber strips was also 
noted and after the weighings had shown that the samples 
were down to constant weight, the test was completed. 

The final weights showed that the rubber had increased in 
weight. The samples had also increased in size. The end of 
the strip which had been immersed was found to be soft and 
spongy, the rubber having become soft and jellylike. The 
semi-vulcanized and fully vulcanized strips did not lose their 
can be seen from figure 3. They simply 


clean-cut edges, as 


expanded. 
Solvent Immersion and Vapor Immersion 


The difference between immersion in the liquid solvent and 
in the vapors of the same is clearly seen from this figure, for 
the effect of the former is considerably greater as far as the 
swelling of the rubber is concerned. This is due to the fact 
that the liquid, coming in direct contact with the rubber 
sample, is drawn up into the rubber by capillary action. The 
upper end of the immersed rubber sample, is however not so 
swollen as the lower end. One question that arose at this 
point was whether this action was chemical or physical in 
character. To determine what actually did take place, the 
weighed strips were dried for three days which was followed 
by drying in a steam oven for four hours. 

When the strips of rubber were weighed after this treatment 
they were found to show a remarkable difference in weight. 
The strips that had been subjected to the vapors of the sol- 
vent returned to their original weight and the immersed strips 
also gradually returned to normal. 
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Effects of Solvents 

The effects of the four different solvents used in these tests 
are given in diagrammatic form in the original article. It was 
proven that petroleum had the least effect on the rubber, 
while toluol had the greatest effect. After the treated rubber 
samples had been dried in the manner described above, the 
strips returned to their original weight‘in accordance with the 
following percentages: 

Petroleum treated strip—to within three per cent of original 
weight. 

Benzol treated strip—to within five per cent of the original 
weight. 

Toluol treated strip—-to within five per cent of the original 
weight. 

Naphtha treated strip—to within eight per cent of the orig- 
inal weight. 

In comparing the effects of the solvents on rubber compo- 
sitions in different stages of vulcanization, it was found, 
strangely enough, that the fully vuleanized sample of rubber 
nroved to be more absorbent than the semi-vulcanized rubber. 
Then again after the fully vulcanized strip had been dried, 
it was found not to return so closely to its original weight as 
the partially vulcanized rubber. 

Expansion of Samples 

The effect of the different solvents on the expansion of the 
rubber samples is shown in the following tabulation. 

Size of standard strip 2.25 x 0.5 x 0.25 inch. 
Vapor bath Benzol Toluol Solvent naptha 
Semi-vulcanized 

3x0.55x0.25 3.25x0.625x0.312 3.125x0.312x0.625 2.625x0.625x0.25 
Fully vulcanized 

3x0.6 x0.25 
Liquid bath 


Petroleum 


3.25x0.625x0.312 3.18x0.625x0.312 2.312x0.625x0.25 


Semi-vulcanized Rubber strip 
3.75 x0.75 x0.5 3.75x0.75 x0.5 4x0.81x0.438 increases in 
Fully vulcanized size at point 


3.625x0.875x0.625 3.75x0.438x0.75 4x0.9 x0.438 of contact 
These results clearly indicated what should be expected in 
the compression tests which were made to determine what 
would happen to the rubber when compressed and then sub- 
jected to the action of the solvents, a condition which exists 
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Fig. 3.—Expanded Strips. 
(1) Front and side view of the standard strip. 
(2) Similar strip after vapor immersion. 
(3) Similar strip after solvent immersion. 


in the gas mains where rubber gaskets are used to make tight 
joints between the lengths of pipe. The samples for the com- 
pression tests were prepared by squeezing the rubber between 
two iron plates which were drawn tight by means of a bolt 
which extended through a hole in either plate and a hole 
pierced through the rubber. By screwing tight a nut a con- 
siderable pressure was exerted on the rubber. It is obvious 
that a part of the rubber would be squeezed out to extend 
beyond the edges of the iron plates by such treatment, and 
that this portion of the rubber would not be subjected to the 
same degree of compression. as the rest of the sample. 

The samples were then immersed in a solvent for fifty days. 
The rubber became distended at the flat edges, but this most 
significant fact was observed, namely, that the action of the 
solvent only penetrated just past the edge of the iron plates. 

Impingement Tests 

These tests were carried out with the idea of duplicating the 

eonditions that exist in the gas main as closely as possible. 
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There the 
rubber gasket. 


shown I! 


constituents of the gas are impinged upon the 
The apparatus used in making these tests is 
The | of rubber is held in position by 
a pair of clamps and a fine air which has first 
passed through a container full of the solvent is caused to 
impinge against the The tests were carried out with 
toluol and solvent naphtha. Petroleum is not volatile 
enough at atmospheric temperatures to give a reasonable air 

and with it. However it 
has already been at petroleum has the least effect of 


rubber 


‘ } ! 
neurse } Hioe} 


stream of 


rubber 
benzol, 
hence no test was made 
shown tl 


saturation 


and henee there is nothing 
The higher 
and solvent naphtha, caused con- 


anv of the solvents on the 
lost by 
boiling point solvents, toluol 
siderable difficulty in the 


not conduc tinge thi 


test with petroleum. 


experiment and yielded the lowest 


results. After a test of over five hundred hours, it was found 
that no detrimental action could be detected in sample s ol 
semi-vuleanized and fullv vuleanized rubber. 


Results Obtained with Benzene 
However. in the benzene tests it 


1 


was u slight action produced on the 


there 
rubber sample. A blister 
the air and 
blister was more accentuated 


observed that 


was 


was tormed at the point of contact ol stream ol 


the rubber and furthermore this 


in the ease the semi-vuleanized samples than in the case 
of the fully vuleanized in ple ; It must be remembered that 
air tully ted with benzol vapor represents approxi- 
mately five times the amount of benzol vapor that is usually 
found in coal ga Five hundred eubie feet of benzolated air 
was therefore e to 2500 eubie feet of gas. Then again 
t} point must he dered, namelv that the stream of air 
was concentrated at a very small point on the rubber sample 
and the eonditior ere ecordingly as severe as they eould be. 


The rood re nit 
of the 
in the gas mal Is not great, 


obtained in this test indieate that the action 


] 


benzo! Vapor! m the ras on the rubber gaskets used 


th the conelusion that the coal 


Vas as i Whole ¢ not he ve i uctive on the rubber vaskets 
inasmuch ts most tive rredient, as far as rubber is 
concerned. be dow ot that way 


Action of Naphthalene 
Another important point the action of naphthalene vapors 


on rubber \ test f made to determine this action bv sub 


jyecting al mie ot pure rupper al ! rubhe r compositions, both 


in the fully vuleanized and semi-vuleanized states to the action 
of air which w: aturated ith naphthalene vapors at at 
mospheric temperature for a period of eighty days This 
corresponds to 11 I ( naphthalene per thousand eubiec 
eet « 60 ( results ot this test are given 
’ Tie ‘ r ] 
| 

Examil of the ibber strips atter this treatment 
showed the irtar or the e | have become hardened, but 
after the top film had been broken by pulling the rubber, the 
rest ¢ th ed t on nave ost anv Oo its elas- 
t On t lt emi-vuleanized rubber compo 

‘ ! te? ected | this treatment, as the Strips 
had bad deteriorated ne roke down with an irregular 
cleavads In tl ‘ I Dy red that the rubber con Ppositior 
had to be vuleal | cor ete order successfully to with- 

nd rhe ior ie I I em Vapol There did not 
ee to he e ¢ t ra certain gain in weight. 


Experience with Rubber Gaskets in France 


| I ri ! ( I t ol Lyor S. | rance, nave heen 
ointed t hy et r quite a long time Mains 
original] d down in 1878 ar id to be satisfactory even 
at the pre t time ! ne i t re made t rubber 
rin et alr ed not onlv in the low 


pressure mains but in the high pressure mains as well. Var- 
lous Inquiries in the different European countries, particularly 
France and Germany, have revealed the fact that the satisfa 
tion expenenced with rubber askets on gas mains has not 
heen limited to one lo , but confirmation of their pra 


ticality for this purpose is obtained from various sources. 
Thus, for example, the city of Nice has used rubber gaskets 
on its gas mains, even to the diameter of twenty inches, ever 
since 1870 and the mains are still in use. A rubber ring 
which ha been In use since 1877 was examined and found to 
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be perfectly resilient. The only broken or frayed parts in 
the ring were at those points where the rubber had been com- 
pressed between the pipe and the clip. The rubber appeared 
to be in as good condition as when it was first used. 


Test on Old Rubber Ring 

The original paper gave a description of an old rubber 
packing ring which had been used for the past 46 years in the 
town of Torquay, France. A detailed examination was made. 
It was found that the rubber possessed considerable elasticity 
and a superficial examination of a cross-section with the eye 
The resilience test was made by 
was stretched 


S* 


disclosed no signs ot change. 


stretching the rubber under a load. It 33.3 














Fig. 4. 
Pump. 


Apparatus. 


Impingement Test 
B. Safety Valve arranged to blow at 
3 in. pressure, to take up variations of water pump. C. 


1. Water 


D. Meter.  E. E,. Bubbling Bottle con- 
and Jet. F. Rubber Block. G. 
Support for Rubber. 


Pressure Gage. 


taining Solvent 


per cent of its length and it was left in that condition for 
nineteen hours. It was then released and was found to have 
returned to within one per cent of its original length at ones 
and after ten minutes all signs of its long stretch were cor 


pletely removed Then a portion was stretched 66.6 per 
of its leneth and left for a few minutes. After the load was 
removed it returned to its original length within a period of 
five minutes. 

Under the the old rubber 
while a sample of new rubber showed an apparently 


structure with occasional opaque particles. 


microscope appeared cloudy 


Chemical Examination 


+ w r } 


Chemical examination of the old rubber joi 


nt was ade 
the following results were secured: 
I heat it 1 legrees C in coal g 
. x | 
4 
Combined 5 per cent 
: { 


The ash was found to contain essentially oxide of zin 

weight in extraction of the 

approximately per cent more than the total loss on heat 

ing and weight of acetone extract. 
(he writer goes into further detail 


experience with rubber gaskets in joints on gas mail 


rubber with acetone was 


loss of 


two 
revarding the German 


same good results appeared to have been obtained in Germany 
with rubber gaskets. As one expert expressed it, the dura 
bility of the rubbe r rmngs is indefinite. 

this matter 
that 


In considering two things must be borne in 


+ > } L.7 
mind he first is practically incompressible. 


rubber is 


On the other hand rubber cannot take up moisture or gases 
without expanding. But when a rubber gasket is used in 
making a joint between lengths of pipe in a gas main, the 


} 


tightly held by the pipe that expansion of the 
rubber is in possible. This makes it impossibl lor tne 
to absorb water or gases, for to do so it must expand. 
the rubber is not subjected to the deleterious effects, if they 


really are so, ot 


rubber Is sO 


the absorption of gases and moisture 
if absorption does 
and not 


rubber in 


take place, the action is purely physica 
and it is doubtful if it is u 
The fact that such absorption does 


rubbe r casket compresst¢ 


chemical 

ail \ way not 
take place in the 
ot the pipe lengths makes any action of the gases a! 


in the coal 


, 
d bet e¢ rhe ends 


d moisture 


gas absolutely mil, which explains the exceedingly 


long life of the rubber rings that have been used for this 
purpose in the past. 
Where there is danger of gritty substances grinding their 


way through the rubber and into the joint, it is advisable to 
cover the rubber gasket with a piece of yarn, which is foreed 
into the joint, or it may be stopped up with soft clay, which 
is just as effective. 
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Figures compiled and distributed by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


Crude Rubber into the United States During November, 1923 


(Estimated net weights—long tons) Arrivals Plantations for November, 1923, Showing Ports of Origin 
PLANTATIONS AFRICANS , 
FROM TONS FROM TONS and Arrival 
3 : 616 Antwerp 7 = — : 
— “4 Deli 1,445 Hamburg a 99 FROM ARRIVED AT TONS 
Colombo 1,579 Liverpool ; ‘ , 32 PE: Gvetereen se ctewseasenen New York 616 
Hamburg a [bat cvanweee 1 Belawan-Deli New York 1,445 
Liverpool 32 Rotterdam 7 RE hc kd a. oak ore he aw etal Boston 101 
Londo. ; 280 - Dt. sddcetwhetaedbeedeeee's New York 1.478 
Malacca 1,107 146 0 EE ee New York 8 
Naples 5 DE aca ius odes Kecebaawons Boston 18 
Penang ss 1,139 CENTRALS AND GUAYULI Liverpool New York 14 
Pt. Swettenham 947 Centrals (Mexico and London Boston s 
Rotterdam 425 Central America) 85 NE are eee ae New York 272 
Singapore 4.656 Guayule (Mexico) 52 EE rere New York 1,107 
Sourabaya 141 Naples New York 5 
137 Penang Boston 116 
12 s Penang New York 1,023 
MANICOBA & MATTO GROSSO PARAS Port Swettenham Boston 8 
Manicoba 4 Iquitos 7 Port Swettenham New York 939 
Manoas 202 Rotterdam New York 425 
Montevidec ) Singapore Boston 164 
Para 457 Singapore Los Angeles 120 
De. sicvéseee es ee SABESORE New York 4,324 
725 Dn. ihncowidbae bees neaceen San Francisco is 
Gums, Waste Rubber, tt, SINGER from Various Sources nat nih oe ang SE all 
Waste S¢ 
Balata 48 Miscellaneous G 2 Total Tons 12,380 
Comparison 1922—1923 
Total Importations 11 Arrivals of Plantations by Ports 
months ending, NOV. 30 
NOV.-1922 NOV.-192 1922 1923 Atlantic Ports 
Plantat 21,788 12 ) 241,099 256,487 Joston 419 
P 1,049 725 9,207 10,498 New York 11,793 
A 4117 14¢ e 4 3,22] 12.212 
( ral 1 8 578 Pacific Ports 
Gerad 52 281 1,131 Los Angeles 120 
far M Gr 4 122 72% San Francisco 18 
168 
23,2 1 2 252,8 271,987 % Total Tons 12.380 


Report of Rims Inspected and Approved by the 


Tire and Rim Associa 
Months of October 


tion of America During 
and November, 192: 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the 
United States to Non-Contiguous, Territories 


During the 


Month of October. 1923 


TORER NOVEMBER 
- . a a NI MBER OC alsene Hawait Porte Rice 
SI : - , —~ ‘ ; a , Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
28 : M.¢ 51 ‘ ) ( 5 ) 29 0.2 Boots and Shoes (Pairs) 7,165 16,313 8,894 10,191 28.972 20,295 
x ( 107,417 5.5 103,847 8 Druggists’ rubber 
sundries (Pounds) 960 84 2,947 1,920 1,394 1,029 
2i x % . f ‘1 4 l 17 . Automobile tires (Number) 345 3,118 11,033 84,893 4,283 48.356 
. ec 62 ( 
x ( 1O5 49 Af ) 12 47.8 Other tires (Number) g 2R4 760 3093 942 OR¢ 
gc 267.208 13.¢ 7.765 18.8 Belting, hose and 
2 i, 21,951 1.1 ) O74 0. packing (Pounds) 22,809 10,802 22.074 9.732 11, ) 4293 
Other rubber manu 
93x 4 S 2 829 1 3,95 0.2 factures (Pounds) 1953 1,264 14,132 9,209 14,046 5,042 
“9 x . = BE * «, tot 0.1 Coated and waterproofed 
_. roods 2ounds 92 8 65 5 19 32.942 87 
eet 172.12 a7 87 O16 49 é (Pounds) 11,492 ,654 18,445 11,469 32,942 9,873 
31 x4S58 42 0.0 1,322 0.1 posnsnenmneneeantariiienee 
-x4 27 75 13.7 190,7¢ 10.6 
x 4 18,24 9 17,044 ] 
ix 4 714 0.2 1,067 0.1 
29 x 4% 6,228 7.5 o4 Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from United 
) x 41 15 ( ) ‘ T ’ . rr . . . 
he 12 0:0 States to Non-Contiguous Territories ‘During 
2x 4! 134 } 6.8 127,999 7.1 ’ )« 
> at | 0.0 3] 0.0 the Month of November, 1923 
+x 4 17,716 0.9 20,144 1.1 
6x 4% 270 0 1 9 0.1 Alaska Hawaii Porto Rico 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
x 0.0 270 0.0 3oots and Shoes (Pairs) 4,129 9,668 5,595 7,229 120,841 79,282 
34 x 16,576 0.9 7,110 ).4 
Druggists rubber sundries 
= 1.904 0.1 923 a0 (Pounds) 406 304 2,519 1,768 3,500 3,179 
x 1.11 0.1 4.047 0.2 Automobile tires 
(Number) 112 2,049 9,691 75,888 6,066 53,97 
1 x 7 318 0.0 705 0.0 Other tires .. (Number) 2 3 1,043 1,794 178 269 
; 1,22 0.1 Belting, hose and packing 
36 x 8 259 00 . 6 (Pounds) 2,972 2,440 11,956 6,872 14,429 19 
40 x 8 1,382 0.1 Other rnbber manufactures 
Millimeters 362 00 (Pounds) 480 410 8,231 5,416 2,893 12,759 
— a —_ - — —_— Cotton and waterproofed goods 
1,970,316 100.0 1,799,597 100.0 (Pounds) 6,898 4,555 9,728 7,454 6,468 5,179 
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1923 


and 


were 


characterized by irregula rather 


sharp prices swings in the raw cotton 
futures markets, despite general slow 
ing down ot trading actiy ty incident to 
the holiday season and approach of the 
year end These fluctuations, while not 


vet ks, dem 
the tech 
statistical position of the mar 


as wide those ot previous 


onstrated again the soundness of 
nical 
ket, 


eonsistent or! 


and 
for although the 
sustained the net 


course was not 
result ol 
price changes was a gain of 65 to 90 


points in futures and of about 2 a cent in 


the spot markets 

The re 
phase s to the movement 
fore Christmas the 
rising more than two cents a pound with 
the March contract selling at 
week a sharp 


were two separate and opposite 
In the week be 
market Was strong, 
about is 
cents, while in the following 
break resulted in the virtual effacement of 
all the 


howeve r, 


earlier gains It was noteworthy, 
that 


and as the 


absorption on the deeline 


was good, volume of long 
liquidation subsided, bullish influences ap 
themselves 


trade 


peared to he reasserting 


1) 


through the medium of increased 


demand. This resulted in a_ covering 
movement which foreed prices upward 


first two 
In the last 


the December 


about a cent a pound in the 
trading day s of the new year 
trading day of the old yea 

finished at a 


over the 


contract premium of more 


January position. 


than 2 cents 


Strength of the Southern spot markets 


an outstanding feature sinee our last 
resulted from persistently 


trom mills Chis 


report active 
buying 


that 


demand 
que kened on the decline, indicating 
spinners generally considered the market 
in a very favorable position for the lay 
ing in of supplies as they 
Quite a large turnover is reported to have 
taken place, and this is expected to show 
up in the statistical near 
future. Hedging sales 
the speculative and trade demand tor 


were offered. 


changes ol the 
sisted in filling 


contracts, but it is plainly evident that the 
market is close 


the present op 


cotton world feels that the 
to bottom 
portunities tor 
than 
this is to be 
to-day thi: 


levels and that 
buving are much more 
will be later on. 
found in the al 
t North Carolina 


ume full time 


attractive they 


Proot ot 
nouncement 


: 
mills will rest operations 


within a week 


So the market enters the new year with 
the facts firmly established that the sup 
ply of American cotton for the balance 


of the season will be entirely inadequate 
for the normal requireme 
that 


India, 


ts of the world, 


little rehef ean be expected trom 


Egypt and other sources where 


crop estimates are being steadily cut 
down. Thus, if out of the statistical sup 
ply, allowance is made for the undesirable 
there 
rem 


low grades and dogtails, of which 
practically 
distribution of the 
and the diffi 


are always unsalable 


nants, the uneven 


various grades and staples, 


eulty in apportioning them among mills, 
each in accordance with its needs, there 
would seem to be every probability that 


long before the end of the season the real 


available supply of cotton will be ex 


hausted, or so situated as practically to 
be unavailable. 
The Government 


9 548.805 


ginning report ol 
Dee. 12 


matter ot 


bales ginned to was 
about as expected and thus a 
routine, as, after all, whether the 
figure iS a 
larger or smaller is of little importance. 


final 


quarter of a million bales 


Quotations follow . 
Ta Der. 14 
Yin Hiecl I ( a co) 
: i £80 { 1. { =! 
) b.>.f Lat ’ 
I 1.4 8 34.37 35.08 I 4 
M 1 f 1.60 35.30 34.4 
H 60 41.28 1 3 
S ) 29 29 29.55 
0 ~ 41 28.67@ 28.68 28 
) ) . 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


The last week in the year one of 
19253 in the 
cotton market the 
by the 
retraining trom making purchases except 
The laek of 


vear, 


was 
the quietest in extra staple 
fine goods mills, affected 
slump in orders during December, 
needs. 


in the ease of actual 


orders, usual at this season of the 
indicate that many ot the fine cotton goods 
mills will have to increase curtailment in 
new year unless 


attitude of 


the early 


part of the 
there is a big change in the 
the buyers. 

Shorter cotton is almost as stagnant as 
the extra staples, as many of the mills 
are taking advantage of the opportunity 
fiber at 


same price as the short staple, 


ot purchasing the longer 
tically the 
particularly in the lower grades. 

All grades of Egyptian 
been advanced sharply this week 


prac 


have 
rrad 
with the 
holiday market running over into the new 


eotton 


ing 1s still on a very small seale, 


Egvptians complain 


orn 5 
— cts, 


Importe rs ol 
competition ol 


year. 
of the domestic 
especially since the tire manufacturers 
have found a way to use the sl 
stapled domestic grades 
Extra staph 
below, 
classed as to staples on a very high an 


New Bedford : 


orter 


eotton pmrces are quoted 


based on middling grade eotton 


exacting standard, f.o.b., 


1.4 
i-4 


} 
I l¢ ) 
l } 


MARKETS 


TIRE FABRICS 


Quotations have varied somewhat in the 
past few weeks with conditions generally 
unsettled. Producers of tire fabrics have 
reported lack of sufficent orders to keep 
mills busy and some are reported to be 
in bad financial result of 
margins of Commitments 
for the first quarter of 1924 are expected 
to improve conditions and settled prices 
are due very shortly. Demand is not up 
to standard. Prices are quoted as fol- 


straits as a 
profit. 


close 


lows: 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides vo nal 
Combed Peeler } . 83 
Carded Peeler b 68 a 70 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 78 i 83 
Carded Egyptian uppers b 7 ! 78 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian ppers 
ed Ne al 
17 4 -ounes Egyptian ipper 
carded oY 72 
17% -ounce Sakellarides, combed 
b No nal 
17 4-ounce Peeler, e bed } Nominal 
17 % -ounes Peeler, carded 64 " 66 
SHEETINGS—After a relapse in prices, 


quotations on sheetings are again showing 
only a 


prices 


a rising tendeney so that there is 


slight difference between to-days 
and those ot the 


Efforts to obtain goods in second hands at 


middle of December. 


old prices were generally unsuccessful. 

Moderate activity is noted in 
eontent to buy 
working at 
mills are able 


Ducks 


ducks, consumers bein 


in small lots. Some mills are 


capacity but on the whol 


to produce more, It is expected that 
business will pick up shortly. 
BurtAps—Interest is manifest in bur- 


lap shipments especially in view of the 
exchange. Trading however 
has been licht, consumers evidently eX- 


tavorable 


pecting more favorable conditions. 


SHEETINGS 


10 h 2.50-yard ( 18 18% 
40-inch 2.85-yard i Lf 17 
1 ch 3.15-yard l 16% @ 17 

10 I 3.60-yard l 14! 14% 
10-inel 3. 75-vard l 14 
t neh 4.25-yard 1 11% 12 

DUCKS 
Belti lb 8 
lose t 7 s 
Enameling . 65 
Shoe Duck 61 63 
Ci filling ’ 28 
Double filling 28 0 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lot 
‘ ounce 40-inch 5 1 65 
5 yunee 40-inch 7 75 
nee 10-inch 7.80 ! 7.95 
ce 40-inch 7.95 8.10 
DRILLS 

h 2.75-yard d 17 ; 7% 

h 3.00-yard 16% @ 16% 

h 3.25-yard 1 a 15% 
h %.50-yard ! 14%@ 15 

95-yard l 12% 13% 

OSNABURGS 
ch TJ-ounce . 18 7 18% 
1 h T-ounce 18 18\% 




















Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, January 3, 
hardly to be expected in the midst of the year-end holiday and inventory season, and during 
preceding and following Christmas trade was of a very sluggish character and 

Fundamental conditions in domestic products showed little change, but the market had a noteworthy feature 

will 


academic. 


in considerable weakness of imported materials, particularly potash chemicals. 


1924 


the 
consuming interest 


In this connection it 


weeks 
little 


Activity in the industrial chemical market was 


immediately 
better 


be 


than 


recalled 


that imported goods have followed a retrogressive course throughout 1923 and it has been this that has been mainly re- 


sponsible for the lower price average of all products. 
aging developments, particularly in the progress made by the industry in increased production and 
greatly expanded consumption of our own products, the latter a result of the French occupation of 


creased imports duties. 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
Aldehyde 


ammonia, crystals Ib. $ .90 
Aniline oil, drums lb 17 
Diphenylguanidine Ib 1.10 
Excellerex, i be So ah ecw a Ib. 45 
Formaldehyde-Aniline Ib 50 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 82 
Paraphenylenediamine Ib. 1.40 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 Ib. 50 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 . lb. 25 
Tetramethy! 

Thiuramdisulphide Ib 6.00 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs lb 5 
Vulcocene 666086000 uEl 85 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue ...... Ib. .09 
Lead, white lb OR 
Litharge domestk lb 10.40 
Lime, Superfine Ib 01 
Magnesia, calcined, 

a ae Ib. .23 

extra light lb 10 

heavy lb 4 

COLORS 
Blacks 

Arrow, air-floated 08 

mene Ie séewwied Ib. 05 

Carbon lb 06 

ae Fe lb 07 

Ivory eee eeeee Ib. 15 

Lamp Ib. 12 

Micronex ‘ .09 
Blues 

Cobalt lb 21 

Prussian , 45 

Ultramarine ....... Ib. 08 
Browns 

Ir mn oxide ° lb 04! 

Sienna, Italian, Ib 06 

Umber, Turkey, ..... Ib. 04 

Vandyke, domestic Ib. 03 
Greens 

Chrome, light lb 28 

medium Ib 30 
dark Ib. 32 
commercial ....... Ib. 12 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17% F-S. 
isd eenase> eos Ib. 37 
sulphur free Ib. .39 
golden, 15/17% F.S. 
‘ " Ib 19 
calcium and sulphur 
WO €4%h40 iis 40 
red sulphuret 15/17% 
? Sate eae ee 15 

Indian, English ..... Ib _ 

Para toner cwt 1.00 

commercial P ; .16 

Red Oxide, reduced Ib. 08 

pure : Ib. 12 

Toluidine toner Ib 2.10 

Venetian red a 03 

Vermillion, quicksilver, 

English Ib 1.20 
GD 24d Weeews Ib .25 
Whites 

PED. oessacetabuce Ib. 07 

Aluminum bronze Ib. 55 

DO. wisuneeewase Ib. .07 

Lithopone, domestic 

(factory — of 

Zine Oxide—American Process 

American Horse 

Head special Ib 07 
Og ar Ib .08 
American Azo 

ZZZ (lead free) Ib 08 
ZZ (under 5 per cent 

leaded ) Ib 07 
Z (8-10 per cent 

leaded ) Ib 07 


Zine Oxide—-French Process 


@ 
(a 
@ 
@ 
(a 


2 {a 


fa 
@ 
@ 


a 
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» (a 


& (a 
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(a 


fa 
{a 
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@ 
@ 
(a 
(a 
G) 
fa 
fa 
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(a 
@ 
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fa 
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fk fee fd fed fed fed 


O07 
.60 


0% 


a) 
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wo 


° 
& 
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the Ruhr 


Looking back over the year just ended one finds many encour- 
efficiency and the 


and in- 


| White seal Ib 12 @ 12% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 450 @ 5 
Green seal Ib 10% @ 11% Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 11.00 @12 
Red seal Ib 09 % @ 10% 66 degrees ...... ton 15.00 @16. 

Yellows | Tartaric, crystals Ib. 0 @ 
Chrome, light ATK%@ 

dark and medium lb. 17 vi fa | Alkalies 
Cadmium Sulphide Ib 1.75 @ 2.50 Caustic soda, 76% ewt 3.76 @ 3 
Ocher, French ..Ib 01% @ .03 ° Soda ash, 58% ...cwt 2.04 @ 2 
domestic — O1l‘’%G .03 
. Oils 

Castor, No. 3, bbls. lb 14 @ 

: ss i a ee Papsees Chinawood, bbls. Ib. 214%@ 

COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Corn, crude, bbls. Ib. l24%@ 

SD... dive w is wonc Ib. 13% @ 
Aluminum flake ton 23.00 @29.00 Cottonseed, crude T 9.37%@ 9 

hydrate light ....... Ib. 18 @ .20 Glycerine, ....... Ib. 16'2@ 

Ammonia carbonate,  ! 0O9%@ .i0% Linseed, domestic ral 91 @ 

Barium carbonate, ton 85.00 @90.00 Palm, Niger Ib. 7 a 

ee are rrr Ib. .05 @ .06 et Te Ib. 07% @ 

Barytes southern off-color, ton 15.00 @18.00 Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 1s @ 
Western, prime white ton 25.00 @26.00 | Petroleum, amber Ib. 044% @ 

MS seks coca an b. .4%@ — dark, amber ......Ib. 03% @ 

Blanc fixe, dry f.o.b. works Ib. .04 * @ .04% | Pine, steam distilled lb. 62 @ 

Carrara filler ine ce .01%@ .02 Rapeseed, refined .. .gal. 74 @ 

Chalk, precipitated, DIOWN ow cess gal 95 @ 
extra light . Ib 044% @ 05 | Rosin, first rectified gal. 43 @ 
heavy ..Ib 0O34\Y%@ 04 | second refined . gal 16 a 

Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 15.00 @16.50 Tar, commercial . gal. 30 @© 
ae ton 22700 @32.00 | Soya Bean .......... 10% 
Blue Ridge ton 12.00 @25.00 | a 

Fossil flour Ib 04 (a - a es ~~ . 

Glues, extra white ....... Ib. 30 @ «40 ‘oan and I itches , 
medium white ...... Ib. 20 @ .2 —— resin, hard Ib. ce ¢ 
peo 2 see tb, 18 @ 28 soft .. cote eee eens lb. 09 @ 
cabinet low grade lb me. (a 18 | Parra M.R. oe ah eatduatiyt Ib. ytd @ 

~ lar Retort bbl 10.75 
common bone lb 11 fa 15 kiln burned bbl 11.00 

Graphite flake, bbls lb, .06%@ .12 “a: tae ib . 
amorphous Ib oe G&G 10 | itch, urgundy Ib. 05 a 

Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ — coal tal gal ae 
Mra ahs ckdscee' ton 65.00 @ — + gg ETE — 650. @ 

= cid . Rosin, grade K ...bbl 5.95 a 

Liquid latex Tee gal. 1.30 @ — Shallar  # . 7 7 

| Mica, powdered ....... Ib. oe a | es, ane eee . = SS 

Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 0O2%u%@ 04% 

Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @20.00 Solvents 

Starch, powdered ewt ,.O7 @ 3.34 } Acetone, drums Ib 25 G 

Talc, domestic .-ton 15.00 @18.00 | Alcohol, denatured, 

| French . . ..ton 20.00 @ —- No. 1 bbls gal 52% 
French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @ — genzal, 90% .. gal 21 a 
i. 26 acedauweee ton 47.00 @58.00 0 a ae 23 a 

kb 8 eee cewt. 1.85 @ 2.00 Carbon bisulphide lb 06%€@ 
| Tripoli, white Ib. 02 G@ 02% Tetrachloride ; I 09 @ 

Whiting, commercial cwt 100 @ Dimethylaniline lb 9 

gilder’s bolted ewt 1.10 @ - Motor gasoline, 
English cliffstone ewt 1.50 @ - steel bbis. .......gal. 15%@ 
Paris white American cwt. 1.25 @ — Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. 14%@ 
Quaker rocccge stem. 138.00 215.00 Toluene ne ; 26 a 

Wood pulp XXX ....ton 35.00 @ — Turpentine, spirits cal 92 a 

on et ee Pe Pee ton 25.00 @ ~- wood gal 82 i 

Zine Oxide 
lead free Ib 06% @ 06% | Wazes 
59% leaded pee 06% @ 07% P aes . . 

10% lead sulphate . .lb 06% @ 06% Bayberry Ib. 25 G@ 
20% lead sulphate Ib 06% fa 06 % Beesw eae Ib. 40 @ 
35 &% lead sulphate Ib 06% @ 06 % Carnauba, No. 1 Ib. 36 fa 
; Ceresin, white ...... Ib 10 @ 

(Also see whites) Montan, crude ...... Ib. 06 @ 

Ozokerite, black ..... Ib. 23 @ 

P ‘ anh 0K se whee Ib. 27 @ 

MINERAL RUBBER Paraffine lb 03% @ 

yy... ree . . Ib. 25 ‘ (a 

Genasco (factory) ...... ton 50.00 @52.00 Sweet wax .......... Ib. 10 @ 

Granulated M.R. ........ ton 36.00 @4T7.00 

Hard hydro« arbon ton 80.00 (40.00 oe 

Soft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 @40.00 SUBSTITUTES 

ee Mee oes. ek ue ton 42.00 @ 44.00 

320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon Dh? -Gidi+ ued aeeoneeen Ib. .9 @ 
(c. 1. factory) ..ton 45.00 @50.00 : -ebakaMecttaas it Ib. 10 @ 

300/310 M. P. hydro- I RN i at res Ct te Ib 10 @ 
carbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 Brown factice .........; Ib. .09% @ 

Synpro, granulated, White factlos ....cccess Ib. 08% @ 

M. R. (factory) ...ton 55.00 @70.00 . 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
SOFTENERS | Black hyposulphite ...... Ib. 21 @ 

: Sulphur Chloride ‘ ms ) ) 1 

Acids Suishen one — = ay 
Acetic, 28 per cent ewt. 3.38 @ 3.63 Commercial, (bags) 135 @1 
Cresylic, 97% gal 78 @ 90 | Superfine ..... thee wey 2.00 @ 2 

242s secu gal. -74 @ _ .80 | Bergenp't brand (bags) cwt. 2.45 @ 2 

Muriatic, 20% 100 Ib 100 @ 1.10 We seceedceene cwt 2.70 @ 3 


00 
00 
00 


91 


63 


.76 


56 


10 


no~ es ~) 


ane 
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Crude Rubber 


Chemicals New York, Janvary 4, 1924 Reclaimed Rubber 


Hsesuenennennnennenscnsenevsnsccensnsessnsncssenenssesessnsnncesseeseeesenseseenees The past few weeks have failed to pro- smn 
duce any noteworthy activity in the crude 
rubber market and in the absence of 
' factors of this characte prices have 
pathy with the metal and limited offer- packed and filled within close limits. é 
ings, on the basis of 37 to 40 cents for The holidavs have had a narcotie effect on ®ve been irregular with an upward 
; trend which in some items was as much as 
2 cents a pound. Considering that the 
holidays interfered with manufacturing, 
reclaimers are satisfied with the volume of 


New York, January 5, 1924 
Activity in reclaimed is spotty with 
good inquiry noted. Changes in prices 


Antimony Sulphurets—Demand ren ains 


restricted, but prices are firmer in sym- 


crimson trading here and in London with the re- 
Caustic Soda—There continued to be a sult that trading immediately preceding 
t withdrawals, and following Christmas and New Year 


rood move 


and producers are d to be making ship- was extremely dull. : ° , 
ments close to the extent of manufactw ) business done and are optimistic over the 
, vweserenee Prices for standard plantation ons > 109 . 
ine capacity. but new contract buving was possibilities of 1924. In fact optimism 
J% yin’ Was erades have moved within a range of a : , : ; 
in reduced volume as it almost invariably seems to rule the industry which augurs 
‘sites ~ cent a pound here and a halt penny in : , . . ’ 
is in the closing weeks of anv vea 1924 : , ’ . well for the future. Quotations are as 
. AP ~“<* London and Singapore. Until the past a 
mtractinge | , t been complete OHOWS: 
rae a pe mpleted gay or two the trend was slowly lower, 
and judgir n books the London being influenced by a further Floating SS ee 1. 15%@ 15% 
movement into eceonsu r ehannels this : . EDS se ” rriction w< 2 23% 
; HW ) e, of a ‘ Rot} Inereast in public warehouse stocks, Roots and Shoes (unwashed) 10 10% 
wih OS OL SUOUEU poruon OLN diminished deliveries and lack of Ameri- Boots and Shoes (washed) 13 13% 
contract nd spot price ere npnchane ac MEE seccccscenecss . ( 10 
, : : I pri nenal zed, can demand, v hile New York has fol Mochantent 09 @ 10%” 
the former at $3.10 ner O00 nonnds acie -— . . — . nee : 
won wens L per | 2e-en. basi lowed. The English situation has also Tires, truck = OS%Y@ .08% 
‘Oo per eent tor olid, Cal t t the works, ! } P rt a2 8 P Tires, auto, black ) l 19 4 
hil Be ' . € 10 hee ‘ ouded b the political situation Black (washed) 11 11% 
' there and the weakness of the exchange White 15 15% 
ent r < a ( ‘ ( ar ray ] 1 
cen ; tl | i! rate. Locally, the price of spot ribbed Dark Gra - ie 
lot 2 auoted . 76 £2 Q] . : pte Light Gray 11 11% 
! smoked sheets ros briefly to around 27 
leetic Acid Ne buy is dull, but cents a pound, then receded to a little 
the tone of the market rer ed firm in above 26 cents, following which there has 
Sympath vit} raw 1 eC! and the been a slow and intermittent recovery to Scrap Rubber 
absence of sellu mre ! th the prices the present level of 26% eents At the 
of 28 per cent un ed at $3.38 to close of trading to-day the tone of the New York, JANuAry 4, 1924 
£3.63 per 100 market was fir At the same writing Optimism on the part of dealers gener- 
Lith ; he hia producers of Londor quoted at 14! ,» da pound. ally is about the most important con- 
lithopone ret } dur- buvé hile Singapore is quiet on the sideration affecting the serap rubber mar- 
ine the past « : ot eks. considerit hasis of 1356 d, « vro-down There has ket at the present time. Predictions for 
the senso! I} thy e shippit heen val ttle doing the direct ship- 1924 business are quite glowing and while 
about they ean tu t at the present ment market, buvers here being reluctant these are tempered with conservatism 
tinn pom t { thie nt re to ke important engagements on the bred of past experience the view that 
duction in price othe that basis of present asking prices which are 1924 will prove a banner year is freely 
LISé ‘ re CO? dered out ot wo rane Latte expressed. Inventory taking by both 
maken the ices lv. the decline in exchange is reported to users and suppliers, coupled with the 
nnchangs hn oe h of 6 ay ulated inquiry a little usual year-end slowing up characteristi 
cent ’ of th the Vl atvewes aa rnle held aloft dur- % all commodity markets have tended to 
leo per e | ; elos r weeks oO st wear and Testr ct business to small lot transactions 
wee n ad , = tee Year it is too early @uring the past two weeks, but some 
n ‘ , - i eir operations, Garters report buying interest is already 
, and am ie Loi, Deginning to revive. 
| om / ‘ rt l Ce! tered and eentered in Auto tire eelings I 1% 
ict r Du om ci " thy t quarter of 1924. Standard White auto m 22.0 25 ) 
er Mixed auto ton 12.00 @13.00 
Price } ' ee the > F f thenin the trade belhet that the Bievele tires tor Q 9 ) 
Ve to ( t produces t eeks ll find tire makers ‘4 truck ti ‘ 
refuse to nte t de es busied ir ding up their raw material Inner tubes, No. 1... 03% 03% 
the t est ! turing er tubes, compound 2% 
I red 2 
Six ont ae { que pos \l i ers oO mechani Ratteey teen. clean hard Yebber , 11 
tions { ( ( ( ‘ thie il Rubber Hos t l 12.00 
- i cee ail ar ar Red packing .....cccccccee: 01 @ 01% 
Rarutes Chere ere 1 ew teatures ©; ‘ . an and Ut UUSUTY ‘S White druggist sundries 01% @ _- 
in the ty t 1) ( kept l de l ( bera Boots and shoes . 02% @ 02% 
! Aret ntrimmed ' 1% 
her. t ‘ , ; flu ‘ 
of +} } p ‘ ‘ " l, ‘ ) ‘ } ave not ‘ TIIPDIIIIIIIIII I iliiiiiliiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit 
held stead $96 od el One or two items such as 
Specky Brown Crepe 1 - 
; " \ , ? , ' p? res) OTelliec ? mn eT ) ") ? \ } ny? ’ . : : - 
po to Mi ou ) i epe ni e bes Ve I Ol Roll Brow Crepe, spot 24 
ot ‘ ‘ t nh wre 1 e] I em | P 
, — Madeira Fins 24 
0 ti Ni \ I pro ( Cale { | ovel ture First ate Acre Fine 
relive ‘ | qu erepe has held at a premiu of about Up-river Fine 221 
‘ P , Se. 4 Up-river Medium : 20 
(a b { I ‘ ve eid .* “ . MELVELIES UV SHOES I river Caucho Bal 
tend re , ad | rade P? is and other crades of South hipment) 
, : ; } Up-river Coarse 18 
has | \ rUDIN be Islands Fine 2 
ot “ef , ee Xingu Ball 18 
th et , Ol Lat rot 65% Prime Pressed 13% 
) Sheet . Plantatior : 
, , } ‘ ~. s>0O00 ’ 6 
hlack pre ictio ’ ’ 26 % Bangermassin } 
acainst $3,815,000 1 L9YLY Productior 27 Siak Gutta Percha 17 
vas 6 05.000 pound compared W , M 27 2 Prime Macassar 2.50 3.00 
\ i,é ; } \ ( . J 1 no 9 , Balata 
59.800,000 in 1921] Lh erage price ll! \ Crepe No spot 24% Surinam Sheets ......... 80 @— 
1922 was 8.6 cent per Ib. ag t 9.1 : Crepe N pot 244 Columbia Block ta 65 
von Wi ~ Clean TI Browr Venezuela Block ...... 70 @ .72% 
cents in 1921 and /.9 cents In 1920 ‘ pe 244%@ Guayule, washed and dried . 25 1 — 
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Announcement 


AIR-FLOATED 
CARBON BLACK 


ANOTHER HUBER ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


THE OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT IN THE HISTORY OF 
CARBON BLACK MANUFACTURE 





Following a careful research extending over a period of 
two years, we are now glad to announce that ALL Huber 
Carbon Blacks will be refined by a special process whereby 
only the finest and completely uniform particles of black are 
actually floated into the final product on a flowing stream of 
air. 


All grit, “specs,”” iron-dust, scale; and other foreign matter 
are POSITIVELY ELIMINATED, leaving a soft and 
perfectly-textured product. You will find that our AIR- 
FLOATED blacks will “grind in” with a minimum of effort, 
and yield a_ perfect dispersion throughout the mix. This 
feature is in addition to the well-known standard quality of 


all Huber Carbon Blacks. 
We can furnish AIR-FLOATED BLACKS in all grades 


to meet your requirements, at most attractive prices. Write 
for samples and quotations. 
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268 THE RUBBER AGE January 10, 1924 
1,478,755. Toy Balloon. James F. Mulholland, and bushings of rubber and iron; gaskets of 
Rubber Patents Columbus, Ohio rubber, asbestos, cotton, copper or lead; hose 
78,757 Balloon Toy Frederick Augustin and flexible conduits of rubber, cotton or 
O’Connor, Toronto, Ontario, Canada metal, excluding metal tubing; diaphragms 
GRANTED Dere l 19% 1,478,788. Tire and Manufacture of the Same of rubber or cotton, etc pump valves and 
1.477.564 Re ent Tire Edison G. Hulse. Ernest Henry Jones, London, England parts and facings of rubber and metal; rub 
Cumberland, Md assignor t K Spring- 1,478,833. Tire Casing. Raymond J. O’Brien, ber bumpers, belting and belt lacing, etc 
field Tire Compat ( berlar Md.. a Cor New York, N. Y assignor to Morgan & RIMLINER—No. 182,251. Abraham I. Levin, 
poration of N ler Wright, a corporation of Michigan. doing business as Rawhide Products distrib- 
1.477.661 Auxiliar Tread for Pneumatic Tired 1.478.885 Emergency Sectional Tire Albert 8 uting Co., Kenilworth, N. J Inner and ex- 
Vel W hee Ranse } Olds. Lansing. Brown, Omaha, Neb terior tire flaps for automobile tires: tire ac- 
Mic} 1,478,934 Two-Piece Rim Adolph Windmaiser, cessories—namelv, tube patches, blow-out 
1.477.8 \Thiocart Derivative Clayton Spokane, Wash patches and rubber cement and rim repair 
Bedford ind Rol | Sibley Akron 1,478,983 Tire Attachment Hariow H. Hatha- parts 
Ohio, assignors to The Goodyear Tire and way, Pheonix, Ariz MARVEL—No. 182,889. The Worthington Ball 
Rubber ( par Akror oO} a Corpora Co., Elyria, Ohio Golf Balls 
tion of Ohio THE VIRGINIAN—THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
1,477,804 Production of Thiocarbanilide. Clay CORD TIRES—No. 186,092 Virginian Tire and 
ton W. Bedford and Robert L. Sibley, Akron Trade Marks Rubber Co., St. Albans, W. Va Pneumatic 
Ohio, assignor to The Goodyear Tire and Tires 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, a Corporation DECEMBER 18, 1923 SCHACHT DAISY—No. 187,229 Schacht Rub- 
of Ohio PARKERITE— No. 181,317. Seward Wire Com oN apap Co, Huntington, Ind 
1,477.8 Accelerator for the Vulcanization of we are . uw lease: ubber eels 
Caoutchouc Substances Clayton W. Bedford poow, 2 gy we il Va Rubber-Covered NEUTRAL 177,822 San Francisco Sulphur 
and Robert L. Sibk Akron, Ohio, assignors 4 ;ROTANK—No 182.831 Ora Kirchbaum. Co., San Francisco, Calif Sulphur. (Mark 
to The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, doing business as K. & W. Rubber Company, , not subject to opposition ). . " 
Akron, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio Delaware, Ohio Pneumatic Tires and Pneu- ‘ OLUMBU S—177,823. San Francisco Sulphur 
1.477.87 Artificial Resin and Method of Pre matte Taner Tubes Co., San Francisco, Calif. Sulphur (Mark 
paring Carleton Ell Montclair, N. J Trade mark consists of conventionalized letter F not subject to opposition ) 
1,478,002 Tire Valve. Oliver W. Eastburn, Jr on dark background within diamond-framed sesame 
“ t ~~ wyeeee wy 7 assignor to Evan B circle No. 183,794. The Fisk Rubber Com 
Sharpless vondale im vaany. Chicopee Falls, Mass Vehicle Tires 
1,475,0 Dust Cap For Tire Valves Edward Made W hole or Partly of Rubber, and Rub New Incorporations 
H Parker, Somerville Mass assignor by ber Tubes Therefor y 
ren and mesni as gnments to Pushpull UNITED STATES OF A MERICA CAUSTIC DELAWARE 
alve Cap Company, Bostor Mass a Cor SODA STANDARD 76% 78% GUARAN . . 
poration of Massachusetts TEED—No. 184.009 United States Alkali Boscat Rubber Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 
1.478.088 Method of Vuleanizing Rubber Her Export Association, Inc., New York, N. Y Manufacture of Rubber Goods $36,000,000. 
hert A Winkelmann and Harold Gray, Caustic Soda. (Corporation Trust Co. of America.) 
—— a te " a . Prec er men KRUX No 184 087 David Baird eager MISSOURI 
y my ; I Leicester, England Boots and § hoes anc Missouri Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo $400,000. 
of New York Slippers and Their Components-—Namely, NEW >: aura 
1,478,156 Solid-Tread Pneumatic Tire Byran Stiffeners, Counters, Puffs, Toe-Cases, Toe NE JERSEY . . 
J. Whiteomb, St. Louis, Mo Caps, Soles, Heels and Socks of Leather, Interstate Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J Auto- 
1,478,347 Apparatus for Calcining Lithopone Rubber, Fabric, Wood, Compo, or Combina mobile Tires Ezra L Nolan, Jersey City. 
John L. Mitchell, Greenwich, Conn tions thereof $25,000 
GRANTED DECEMBER 25, 1923 DECEMBER 25, 1923 NEW YORK 
1.478.480 Mandrel for Tire Tubes Clyde E. Trade mark consists of conventionalized represen Jones-Howlett Rubber Co., Inc., Astoria, N. Y. 
Lowe, Cleveland, O tation of caliper and rule framing the word To manufacture Rubber Articles, etc. Maurice P. 
1.478.506. Combined Tire Valve and Pressure “Garlock” imposed on diamond shaped back- Jones, Eric Howlett and Harry A. Yerkes Jr. 
Gage Oscar, F. R. Bromberg, Los Angeles, ground No. 160,008 The Garlock Packing $25,000 
Calif Company, Palmyra, N Y Packing and pack- Pennant Tire & Rubber Co., New York City. 
1,478.5 Hospital Pad or Air Cushion Mae ing material made of asbestos, rubber, cotton, A. Zimmerman, A. M. Levy and J. C. Robb. 
Dorrance, Smithfield, Ohio flax, copper, peat, iron, babbitt and various $200,000 
1,478,730. Special Carbon Black Roy H combinations thereof—namely, those known William C. Reynolds, New York City. Rubber 
Brownlee and Roy H. Uhlinger Pittsburgh, as steam, high-pressure steam, hot-water, Goods A. McEvoy, A. Silverstein and H. H. 


Pa hydraulic, acid, ammonia, and air packings; Lapides. $10,000 
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Late News Items 


grand jury indictment for larceny. Fol- 
lowing Butler’s death it was stated that 
Boot and shoe production of The B. F. there probably would be no further pros- Another large contract for Vacuum 
Goodrich Company is reported to be at eeytion, as other investors were of mod- Cup Tires, closely following a big order 
a new high level of 35,000 pairs a day. erate means and did not propose to take recently announced from St. Louis, has 
This compares with a high production any action. been secured for the Pennsylvania Rub- 
mark of 25,000 pairs a day reached in : — ber Company through the efforts of viee- 
1921. At that time the increased pro- Tennis Body Recommends president George W. Daum, according to 
duction was made possible by the addi- aa 99 an announcement made recently. The 
tion of new plant units, and present Keds order ealls for deliveries during January, 
indications are that still further provi- At a recent meeting of the Executive february and March to one of the larve 
sions of this sort will have to be made in Committee of the United States Lawn automobile manufacturers. and in addition 
the near future. Tennis Association in New York City a to contracts already to hand is said to 
Goodrich tire production is reported to proposal that a rule preventing the use accyre a 24-hour a dav production sched- 
be at the rate of about 18,000 daily, of spiked shoes on turf courts except yj throughout the winter months at the 
which is an increase over the late months when the referee decides it is necessary company’s plant at Jeannette Pa 
of 1923. that they be used be recommended at the . — 
annual meeting of the Association in Feb- 
: ruary was adopted, . 
May Drop Prosecution This theo. sis was made be- Eclat May Go to Kent 
Prosecution against Albert Engelhart, cause of the wide popularity of the new Advices from Akron state that The 
accused of fraud in connection with the crepe rubber soled Keds among tennis Eclat Rubber Company which is now lo- 
promotion of the Wyoming Tire and players. It was stated that this shoe has cated at Cuyahoga Falls is considering 
Rubber Company which was to have been been found so satisfactory for wear on plans for the removal of its plant to 
established in Georgetown, Pa., may be grass that it is no longer necessary to Kent, Ohio. 
dropped as a result of the death of wear spiked shoes, except on rainy days 
John F. Butler of Kingston, Pa., who when the footing underneath is treach- 
brought the charges against Engelhart. erous. It was pointed out that spikes 
Engelhart is accused of securing about unnecessarily ruin the turf and that dur- 
$300,000 for promotion of the concern ing the past season some of the clubs that 
which never materialized, Butler invest- heretofore had allowed the weaning of At an extra cost of $100 any Reo ear 
ing about $15,000 of this. Engelhart was spiked shoes prohibited them aftogether will be equipped with balloon tires at the 
recently arrested in Syracuse, N. Y., after or until the final round. option of the buyer. 


Goodrich Shoe Output Record Big Vacuum Cup Contract 





Reo Makes Balloon Tires 
Optional 








